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The Prisoner for Debt. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





Look on him! through his dungeon grate, 
Feebly and cold the morning light 

Comes stealing round him dim and late, 
As if it loathed the sight. 

Reclining on his strawy bed, 

His hand upholds his drooping head ; 

His bloodless cheek is seamed and hard, 

Unshorn hie gray, neglected beard; 

And o’er his bony fingers low 

His long disheveled locks of snow. 


No grateful fire before him glows, 
And yet the winter’s breath is chill; 


’ And o’er his half-clad person goes 


The frequent ague thrill. 
Silent, save ever and anon, 
A sound, half murmur and half groan, 
Forces apart the painful grip 
Of the old sufferer’s bearded lip. 
Oh, sad and crushing is the fate 
Of old age chained and desolate. 


Just God! why lies the old man there? 
A murderer shares his prison bed, 
Whose eyeballs, through his horrid hair, 
Gleam on him fierce and red; 
And the rude oath and heartless jeer 
Fall ever on his Joathing ear; 
And in his wakefulness or <1.<, , 
Nerve, flesh, and fiber thrill and creep, 
Whene’er that ruffian’s tossing limb, 
Crimsoned with murder, touches him. 


What has the gray-haired prisoner done ? 
Has murder stained his hands with gore ? 
Not so, his crime ’s a fouler one— 
God made the old man poor! 
For this he shares a feion’s cell, 
The fittest earthly type of hell; 
For this the boon for which he poured 
His young blood on the invader’s sword, 
And counted light the fearful cost, 
His blood-gained liberty is lost! 


And so for such a place of rest, 
Old prisoner, poured thy blood as rain. 
On Concord’s field, and Bunker’s crest, 
And Saratoga’s plain ! 
Look forth, thou man of many scars, 
Through thy dim dungeon’s iron bars! 
It must be joy, in sooth, to see 
Yon monument* upreared to thee; 
Piled granite and a prison cell ! 
The land repays thy service well! 


Go, ring the bells, and fire the guns, 
And fling the starry banner out, 

Shout “ Freedom !”’ till your lisping ones 
Give back their cradle shout; 

Let boasted eloquence declaim 

Of honor, liberty, and fame; 

Still let the poet’s strain be heard, 

With “glory” for each second word, 

And everything with breath agree 

To praise “ our glorious liberty !”” 


And when the patriot cannon jars 
That prison’s cold and gloomy wall, 
And through its grates the stripes and stars 
Rise on the wind and fall : 
Think ye that prisoner’s aged ear 
Rejoices in the general cheer ? 
Think ye his dim and failing eye 
Is kindled at your pageantry ? 
Sorrowing of soul, and chained of limb, 
What is your carnival to him? 


Down with the law that binds him thus! 
Unworthy freemen, let it find 

No refuge from the withering curse 
Of Gop and human kind! 

Open the prisoner’s living tomb, 

And usher from its brooding gloom 

The victim of your savage code, 

To the free sun and air of Gop! 

No longer dare as crime to brand 

The chastening of the Almighty’s hand ! 





* Bunker Hill Monument. 








Duties and Pleasures of Woman. 

| Great, indeed, is the task assigned to woman. 
Who can elevate its dignity? who can exaggerate 
its importance? Not to make laws, not to gov- 
/ern empires; but to form those by whom laws 
|are made, armies led, and empires governed; to 
| guard from the slightest taint of possible infirm- 
ity the frail, and yet spotless creature, whose 
pew no less than his physical being, must be 
'derived from her; to inspire those principles, to 
| inculcate those doctrines, to animate those senti- 
| ments, which generations yet unborn, and nations 
'yet uncivilized, shall learn to bless; to soften 
‘firmness into mercy, to chasten honor into re- 
| finement, to exalt generosity into virtue: by her 
| soothing cares to allay the anguish of the body, 
and the far worse anguish of the mind; by her 


| tenderness to disarm passion; by her purity to 


| triumph over sense: to cheer the scholar laboring 


under his toil; to console the statesman for the 
| ingratitude of a mistaken people; to compensate 
for hopes that are blighted, friends that are per- 
fidious—for happiness that has passed away. 
| Such is her vocation; the couch of the tortured 
| sufferer, the prison of the deserted friend, the 
| cross of a neglected Saviour, these are the scenes 
\for woman’s excellence; these are theaters on 
| which her greatest triumphs bave been achieved. 
| Such is her destiny —to visit the forsaken, and 
to attend the neglected: amid the forgetfulness 
of myriads, to remember; amid the execrations 
of multitudes, to bless: when monarchs abandon, 
when brethren and disciples fly, to remain un- 
shaken and unchanged; and to exhibit, on this 
lower world, a type of that love,—pure, constant, 
and ineffable-—which, in another world, as we 
are taught to believe, is the best reward of vir- 











tue.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF ABEL: 
Fragments of Early Times. 


BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER. 
(Concluded. ) 

The evening of the second day of the week 
was drawing on, and the light of the declining 
sun was resting on the beautiful landscape that 
lay west of the “hill of sacrifice.” A gentle 
ripple on the lake that occupied the center of the 


seen in Adam and Eve, and nothing of the pain- 
ful restlessness which distinguished Cain. Ma- 
hala wore the bridal dress. It was made of the 
skins of the youngest lambs of her lover’s flock ; 
lambs that had been selected for the perfection 
of their form, and the beauty of their delicate 
fleeces, as the sacrifices of the day. 

Leaning on the arm of Abel, with head de- 
clined, as if modestly thoughtful of the fulfill- 
ment of her wishes, Mahala heard and replied to 
his profession of love. Graces seemed attendant 





valley, reflected the gorgeous hues, and flower | 
and foliage were steeped in liquid gold; here | 
and there a bird awakened his evening note, 
which seemed to communicate voice to the whole | 
scene; and the beasts of the field and of the | 
forest came forth from their shady retreats, and | 
wandered abroad in the loveliness of parting day. | 
As yet the tiger had not acquired his thirst for | 
blood, though his nature was manifesting itself | 
in his growing shyness of man and man’s favor- 
ites. The streams yet slaked the thirst of all 
animals, and the vast varicty of herbage and | 
fruits satisfied their hunger. 

No cloud that day marked the horizon, and as 
the sun sank lower and lower in his evening | 
retreat, his expanded form poured new richness 
upon the heavens, and the whole west was one 
mass of liquid light. 

From a southern point at the base of the bill 
was seen a movement, and shortly afterward six 
human beings were observed emerging from the 
tent, that occupied a sheltered position below. 
Mankinu, in solemn procession, was going up to 
the evening sacrifice. It was the hour and the 
place. 

Foremost in the company was Adam. In his 
towering form was combined all that has since 
been dreamed of manly perfection; his tread was 
firm upon the earth, and his eye was elevated 
toward the altar that stood half way up the 
mountains; though in that eye was observable a 
restlessness, which denoted more of a parent’s 
anxiety than a parent’s pride. Leaning upon 
the arm of Adam, was the mother of mankind, 
full of ripened beauty. Disobedience had driven 
her from Paradise, but it had made Adam the 
companion of her departure. Grief — silent, 
thoughtful grief—had hung a weight upon her 
heart; but it had not yet diminished the love- 
liness of her form, or the exquisite expression of 
her face. Not since has such a man trod this 
earth; not since have the flowers of the field 
seemed to borrow their luster from such a woman. 

Cain followed, leading in his hand the young 
and gentle Ada. Every fawn that sprang up 
from the copses around, provoked her to disturb 
the measured step of the procession, and the 
young gazelle, that paused to gaze upon her from 
the summit of a rock, felt its own eye dimmed in 
the luster of that of the youngest of the children 
of men. Abel and Mahala closed the procession. 





on her lovely form; the sun settled in glorious 
luster upon the pure white of her neck and 
shoulders, and the odors of a thousand flowers 
were crushed out by her delicate footfall. 

“ Beloved Abel,” said Mahala, pressing the 
arm of her lover, and pausing in the progress, as 
if to give force to her remark, “have you ob- 
served how restless, how undevotional seems our 
brother Cain? If aught could bring a pang to 
my heart at this moment, it would be, that what 
constitutes your happiness and mine, seems to be 
the occasion of anguish to him!” 

‘Mahala, does their lurk in your bosom an 
affection for Cain, that would make this occasion 
less than one of entire happiness to you?” 

“Ts sympathy with the anguish of one brother 
incompatible with love for another? May I not 
mourn, dear Abel, for the disappointment of Cain, 
while I enjoy all of the happiness which your 
affection and mine can impart?” 

Man—pure, innocent, and fortunate, even as 
Abel—has something of selfishness lurking in his 
heart, that makes him unjust to the motives of 
woman ; suspicious of the extent of those very 
virtues for which he loves her; intolerant of any 
affection in her which does not center on himself; 
and most intolerant of any feeling of regret on 
her part, for that disappointment in another 
which would be death to him; and never, since 
Adam, was there a man without the feeling which 
is so opposite to the other characteristics of the 
good. 

Though Abel felt the gentle rebuke of his 
sister, and to himself confessed its justice, he 
could not quite dismiss from his heart the feeling 
by which that rebuke was ‘earned. Pressing, 
therefore, the arm of Mahala closer to his side, 
he pointed out to her the necessity of hastening 
forward, to resume their places in the little pro- 
cession. The whole soon reached a small level 
plot on the northern side of the hill, on which 
stood a rude altar of square stones, selected, not 
hewn, covered with a broad slaty slab, and upon 
the last lay a pile of wood. 

In front, on the west side of the altar, kneeled 
Cain and Ada. 

At the altar, standing in deep devotion, were 
Abel and Mahala; and at the side of the altar 
was Eve. 


side, stood Adam; on one hand lay the prepared 
victims for the holocaust; on the other, burned 








With them there was loss of anxiety than was 


the torch that was to light the fire on the altar. 


Elevated above all, on the eastern 








The first human dispenser of the great sacra- 
ment had no formula—no precedent. Skilled in 
the affections and passions of man, their delights 
and their dangers, and prescient of the future, he 
stood with the solemnity of a priest and solici- 
tude of a father. And when he had surveyed 
the scene, so extensive, so lovely, his eye rested 
upon his wife and children, who, with himself, 
constituted the whole world of mankind. The 
fountain, whence was to flow the stream of human 
life, a turbid torrent, chafing and wasting where 
it rushed 

But Abel and Mahala—how loving, how love- 
ly—could they suffer or provoke violence? 

With elevated head and outstretched hand, 
the father of mankind implored from the Creator 
the choicest blessing of temporal gifts and spi- 
ritual guidance. le prayed for peace, aud love, 
and issue—and as he lifted his soul in prayer, the 
rays of the setting sun played in golden radiance 
round his head, and seemed a crown dropped 
there by the hand of some ministering angel. 

Adam paused, and there was silence; the high 
communion of his heart could not brook a sudden 
transfer to human colloquy, but mingling the 
love of God with parental affection, he at length 
addressed his waiting children—and while he 
commended to them that gentle forbearance, 
which is the child of love, and parent of desira- 
ble peace, he absolved them both from all duty 
of special obedience, and gave to them the right 
to rank with him in the race of families, but be- 
low him in patriarchal and political authority. 

“ Go, my son, and be master of thy tent and 
thy flock; no more can I exact obedience from 
thee; no more need thy conscience excite in thee 
to me ward more than filial reverence. Go, be 
the head of thine house, and may God bless thee 
in thine, as he has blessed me in thee.” _ 

The nuptial benediction of Eve was breathed 
almost in silence over her daughter, whom she 
kissed with maternal fondness, and lifted up her 
voice and wept. 


The sacrificial flame ascended from the altar, 
and through the clear, blue atmosphere, above 
and around them, burst forth a thousand stars, 
ere yet the posthumous light of the sun had 
passed from the west. 

Cain went silently and sullenly down the hill, 
darkening in soul. 


The wedded pair rose from before the altar, 
and hand in hand they sought their home. 

Was it the evening breeze among accasia 
springs that poured such sweetness out? Or 
was it the multitude of angelic visitors, invisibly 
thronging the air, that struck the chords of their 
harps, and sent up, with the incense from the 
altar, their epithalamium for the first marriage of 
the children of men? If it was, their voices of 
praise and thanksgiving were not more accept- 
able than the incense that went up from the 
hearts of Abel and his wife. 
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Morning Music. 
BY G. W. LIGHT. 
Up! up! 
The morning breaks, 
Firing all the hills; 
Up! u 
The sunlight makes 

Silver of all the rills; 
Birds are soaring, 

Music pouring, 

On the loving breeze; 
Flowers are blowing, 
Rivulets flowing * 

Under the bending trees. 


Forth! forth! 
Fanned by morning’s golden wings, 
Pluck the opening flowers; 
Join the song Aurora sings 
In her blushing hours: 
Dance ! dance! 
While the chanting streamlet rings 
Through the blooming bowers! 


Conversation. 
The Home Journal, under the title of “‘ Beau- 





tiful Extract,” quotes the following passage from || 8 
| thoughts and feelings. 


an address delivered at the Young Ladies’ High 
School at Newburyport, by the Rev. A. P. Pea- 
body. Let every one—male and female—read 
and weigh the extracts well. 

The Journal very properly precedes the ex- 
tracts with the following remarks: 

“ Scandal and slander are much mourned over, 
as the worst of the unpunishable sins, but we 
think we never saw an instance of skillful ‘str1- 
KING AT THE ROOT’ of an evil, which was better 
done than the following. It should be cut out 
and pasted upon the walls of places of educa- 
tion—for, great as is the evil, the larger propor- 
tion of it is done in the careless manner here 
commented on.” 

“Evil speaking, slander, detraction, gossip, 
scandal, are different names for one of the chief 
dangers to be guarded against in conversation ; 
and you are doing much toward defending your- 
self against it, by the generous mental culture 
which you enjoy in this seminary. The demon 
of slander loves an empty house. A taste for 
slander betrays a vacant mind. Furnish your 
minds, then, by useful reading and study, and by 
habits of reflection and mental industry, that 
you may be able to talk about subjects, as well 
as about people—about events too long past, or 
too remote, to be interwoven with slander. But, 
if you must talk about people, why not about 
their good traits and deeds? The truest ingen- 
uity is that which brings hidden excellences to 
light; for virtue is, in her very nature, modest 
and retiring, while faults lie on the surface, and 
are detected with half an eye. 

“You will, undoubtedly, be careful to have 
your words always just and kind, if you will only 
take a sufficiently thorough view of the influence 
of your habits of conversation both in the for- 
mation of your own characters, and in determin- 





| ing the happiness of others. 





But how low an | 
estimate do many of us make of the power of 
the tongue! How little account we are apt to 
take of our words! Have we not all, at times, 
said to ourselves, “Oh! it is only a word!” when 
it may have been sharp as a drawn sword, have 


| given more pain than a score of blows, and done 
{ . | 
more harm than our hands could have wrought ina 


month? Why is it that the slanderer and the 
talebearer regard themselves as honest and wor- | 
thy people, instead of feeling that they are ac- | 
cursed of God and man? It is because they |, 
deal in evil words only, and they consider words || 
as mere naught. Why is it that the carping } 
tongue, which filches a little from everybody’s | 
good name, can hardly utter itself with a sneer, ! 
and makes every fair character its prey, thinks | 
better of itself than a petty pilferer would? 

is because by long, though baseless pe | 
the tongue has claimed for itself a license denied | 
to every other member and faculty. 

“ But, in point of fact, your words not only |, 
express, but help create, your characters. Speech | 
gives definiteness and permanence to your } 
The unuttered thought | 
may fade from the memory—may be chased || 
away by better thoughts—may, indeed, hardly | 
be a part of your own mind; for, if suggested | 
from without, and met without a welcome.and | 
with disapproval and resistance, it is not yours. 
But by speech you adopt thoughts, and the voice | 
that utters them is as a pen that engraves them | 





indellibly on the soul. If you can suppress un- 
kind thoughts, so that, when they rise in your 
breast, and mount to your very lips, you leave 
them unuttered, you are not, on the whole, un- 
kind—your better nature has the supremacy. 
But if these wrong feelings often find utterance, 
though you call it hasty utterance, there is rea- 
son to fear that they flow from a bitter fountain 
within. 

“Consider, also, how large a part speech 
makes up of the lives of all. It occupies the 
greater part of the waking hours of many of us; 
while express acts of a moral bearing, compared 
with our words, are rare and few. Indeed, in 
many departments of duty, words are our only 
possible deed—it is by words alone that we can 
perform or violate our duty. Many of the most 
important forms of charity are those of speech. 
Almsgiving is almost the only expression of cha- 
rity, of which the voice is not the chief minister ; 
and alms conferred in silent coldness, or with 
chiding or disdainful speech, freeze the spirit, 
though it may warm the body. Speech, too, is 
the sole medium of a countless host of domestic 
duties and observances. There are, indeed, in 
every community, many whose only activity 
seems to be in words. There are many young 
ladies, released from the constraints of school, 
and many other ladies with few or no domestic 
burdens, with no worldly avocation and no taste 





for reading, whose whole waking life, either at 





- 4 


their own homes, or from house to house, is giv- 
/en to the exercise, for good or evil, of the 
tongue—that unruly member. And how blessed 
might they make that exercise? how many holy 
ministries of love, and sympathy, and charity, 
might it suffice? how many wounds might it pre- 
vent or heal?—did they only believe and feel 
that they were writing out their own characters 
in their daily speech! But too many of them 
forget this. So long as they do not knowingly 
and absolutely lie, they feel no responsibility for 
their words. They deem themselves virtuous, 
because they refrain from vices to which they 
‘have not the shadow of temptation; but carp, 
backbite, and carry ill reports from house to 
| house, with an apostle’s zeal, and a martyr’s de- 
votedness. To say nothing of the social effect 
It | of such a life, is not the tongue thus employed, 
working out scriptural death to the soul, in whose 
| service it is busy? 





| “Tn this connection, we ought to take into ac- 


count the very large class of literally idle words. 
How many talk on, unthinkingly and heedlessly, 
as if the swift exercise of speech were the great 
end of life! The most trivial news of the day, 
_the concerns of the neighborhood, the floating 
| gossip, whether good-natured or malignant, dress, 
/ food, frivolous surmises, paltry plans, vanities too 
light to remain an hour upon the memory—these 
are the sole staple of what too many call con- 
versation, and many are the young people who 
are training themselves in the use of speech for 
no higher or better purpose. But such persons 

hove the threatened judgment visibly following 
| their idle speech. Their minds grow superficial 

| and shallow. They constantly lose ground, if 
_ they ever had any, as intellectual and moral be- 

ings. Such speech makes a person, of however 
| genteel training, coarse and vulgar, and that not 
| only in character, but even in voice and manners, 
and with sad frequency obliterates traits of rich 
| loveliness and promise. The merely idle tongue 
_is also very readily betrayed into acts of overt 
| guilt. One cannot indulge in idle, reckless talk, 
| without being implicated in all the current slan- 
der and calumny, and acquiring gradually the 
envious and malignant traits of a hackneyed 
talebearer. And the person who in youth can 
attract the attention and win the favor of those 
of little reflection, by flippant and voluble dis- 
course, will encounter in the very same circles, 
neglect, disesteem, and dislike, before the meri- 
dian of life is passed; for it takes all the charms 
that youth, sprightliness, and high animal spirits 
can furnish, to make an idle tongue fascinating, 
or even endurable. 

“Let me ask you now to consider for a mo- 
ment the influence which we exert in conversa- 
tion upon the happiness or misery of others. It 
is not too much to say, that most of us do more 
good or harm in this way, than in all other forms 
beside. Look around you—take a survey of 
whatever there is of social or domestic unhappi- 


| 
| 
| 
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ness in the families to which you belong, or among | 
your kindred and acquaintance. Nine-tenths of | 
it can be traced to no other cause than untrue, | 
unkind or ungovernable speech. A mere harsh | 
word, repented of next moment—how great a | 
fire can it kindle! The carrying back and forth 
of an idle tale, not worth an hour’s thought, will | 
often break up the closest intimacies. From | 
every slanderous tongue you may trace numerous | 
rills of bitterness, winding round from house to 
house, and separating those who ought to be 
united in the closest friendship. Could persons 
who, with kind hearts, are yet hasty in speech, |, 
number up, at the close of a day, the feelings 
that they had wounded, and the uncomfortable |) 


| 
} 


sensations that they had caused, they would need || 


no other motive to study suavity of manner, and 
to scek for their words the rich unction of a truly 
charitable spirit. Then, too, how many are the 
traits of suspicion, jealousy and heart-burning, 
which go forth from every day’s merely idle 
words, vain and vague surmises, uncharitable in- 
ferences and conjectures ! 

“The Divine Teacher assures us that, even 
for our idle words, we are accountable to Him 
who has given us the power of speech. Could 
we keep this in remembrance, there would be lit- 
tle in our speech that need give us shame or 
pain. But that half-hour spent in holding up to 
ridicule one who has done you no harm—that 
breathless haste to tell the last piece of slander— 
you would not want to remember in your evening 
prayer. From the flippant, irresponsible, waste- 
ful gossip, in which so much time is lost, you 
could not, with a safe conscience, look up, and 
own an Almighty presence.” 











A Noble Act. 


Lieut. Beall, U. 8. Navy, is already well || 


About six miles from the camp, he had the good 
fortune to kill a deer; and he was on the ground 
dressing the carcass, when, on looking up, he 
suddenly beheld a troop of mounted Apaches, 
who had discovered him and were dashing furi- 
ously toward him. They had, doubtless, heard 
the report or seen the smoke of his rifle, and so 
were on him before he was aware; but he knew 
very well that to be overtuken by them, a single 
white man among those naked hills which they 
called their own, was certain death; and accord- 





ingly, leaving his quarry, and mounting in hot 
haste, he relied upon the mettle of his mare, 
which he put to her full speed, to carry him back 
in safety to the camp. Away darted the young 
lieutenant, and on rushed the savages, thunder- 
ing and yelling in certain assurance of their 
prey. But, confident as they were, the fugitive 
| was quite as certain of his ability to escape; al- 
| though their horses were fresher than the mare, 
‘and it was pretty certain they were gaining 
slightly upon her, and would give her a severe 
contest before reaching the camp. 

| Thus assured of his safety, but not relaxing 
‘bis speed, Lieut. Beall had recovered half his 
distance from the camp, when dashing over the 
| erest of a hill, he was horrified at the sight of 
| one of his own men, on foot, climbing the bill, 
and in fact following in his trail, to assist him in 
‘the hunt. The sight of the lieutenant flying 
| down the hill at such a furious rate, was, doubt- 
_less, enough ; perhaps the poor fellow could hear 
'the whoops of the Indians, ascending the hill 
from the opposite side; at all events, he under- 
| stood his fate, and spreading his arms before the 
| horse’s head, he eried out, with the accents of 
despair, “Ob, Mr. Beall, save me! I ama hus- 
| band and the father of six helpless children!” 
Never was prayer more quickly heard, or more 








known to the countay, having particularly dis- 
tinguished himself on several occasions, as a 
bearer of important dispatches to and from Cal- 


ifornia, both through the heart of Mexico, during || 


the war, and across the prairies and Rocky 
Mountains, forcing his way, with equal spirit, 
through civilized and savage enemies. As a gallant 
naval officer and intrepid traveler, with the cour- 
age to face and the energy to overcome every dif- 
ficulty and peril, we can well believe he has no 
superior; but we have recently heard an anec- 
dote told of him, being the account of a cireum- 
stance which happened on the last journey to 
California, from which he has only so lately re- 
turned, which, while it illustrates the dangers of 
the road, proves that there is another quality in 
him, higher than mere resoluteness and bravery 
—a humane and generous disposition, which 
gives to these virtues the character of heroism. 

It was, we believe, in the Gila country, that 
Lieut. Beall, having encamped his party, and 
placed it in safety, went out hunting. He set 
out alone, on a favorite saddle-mare, which was 
generally kept up or spared for suclf occasions. 


heroically answered. 
| The lieutenant, though riding for his own life, 


immediately stopped his mare, dismounted, and 
giving her to the man, said, “You shall be sav- 
'ed. Ride back to the camp, and send them out 
| to give my body decent burial!” And so they 
| parted—the footman to escape, the officer, as he 
| supposed, to be slain; for the hill was utterly 
| bare, without a single hiding-place, and he 
| thought of nothing but selling his life as dearly 
| as possible. For this purpose, he drew his re- 

volver, and, sitting down on the ground, awaited 


| the savages; who, in a moment, came rushing 





At all events, Lieut. Beall, by what seemed to 
him almost a direct providential interposition in 
his behalf, remained wholly undiscovered; and in 
a moment more, the Apaches were out of sight, 
still pursuing the horse and his rider to the camp. 
The latter barely succeeded in escaping with his 
life, the Indians having overhauled him so close- 
ly, just as he reached the camp, as to be able to 
inflict one or two slight wounds upon him with 
bullets, or perhaps with arrows. As for Lieut. 
Beall, he was not slow to take advantage of his 
good fortugg; and selecting a roundabout course, 
he succeeded in reaching the camp, just about 
the time the poor fellow whom he had saved, and 
the other members of the party, were about sal- 
lying out to obey his last request, and give his 
body decent burial. 

Upon such an act as this, it were superfluous 
to comment. It is an act, however, which de- 
serves to live in men’s recollections, like the sto- 
ry of a great battle and victory. —Philadelphia 
American. 





A Story of Our Times. 
A venerable Dutchman, after having occupied 
all the offices of one of the principal cities of the 
republic, with great honor, and having amassed a 
great fortune in the most unexceptionable man- 
ner, finally formed the resolution of going to ter- 
minate his days at his country seat. But before 
retiring, he wished to take leave of his friends 
and connections, and he accordingly invited them 
toa feast at his house. The guests, who ex- 
pected: a more sumptuous repast, were much sur- 
prised on going into the eating room, to see 
there a large oaken table, covered with a coarse 
blue cloth. On being seated, they were served 
on wooden plates, with salted herring, rye bread 
and butter, with some cheese and curdled milk. 
Wooden vases filled with small beer, were passed 
around for each of the guests to help themselves. 
This extreme oddity of the old gentleman caused 
secret murmuring among the company; but out 
of respect to his age and wealth, instead of 
showing their discontent, they pretended to rel- 
ish their frugal fare; and some of them even 
complimented him for the cordiality of those old 
times which he had brought to remembrance. 
The old man—who, not duped by this feigned 
satisfaction—did not wish to carry the joke any 
further—but at a signal which he gave, some 
servants habited as country-women, entered, 
bringing the second service. A white cloth suc- 

















over the brow of the hill, and then, to the un- 
speakable amazement of Lieut. Beall, dashed 
| past him down the descent like madmen, not a 
| soul of them paying the least regard to him, not 
a soul, in fact, seeing him. They saw in reality 
nothing but the horse and horseman, they had 
been pursuing for three miles; they knew noth- 
ing of a footman; and perhaps the sitting figure 
of the lieutenant appeared, to eyes only bent on 
one attractive object, as a stone or huge cactus, 








ceeded the blue one, and some pewter plates suc- 
ceeded the wooden ones. Instead of rye bread, 
dried herrings and cheese, they were served with 
good brown bread, fresh beef, boiled fish, and 
strong beer. At this unexpected change, the 
secret murmurs ceased; the old man became 
more pressing, and the guests ate with better ap- 
petite. Hardly had they time to taste the sec- 
ond service, when they saw a butler enter, fol- 
lowed by half a dozen servants, in brilliant live- 





such as abound on those sterile bills. 





ry, bringing the third. 
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A superb table of mahogany, covered with a 
beautiful flowered cloth, replaced the oaken one. 
A sideboard was immediately covered with the 
richest plate and most curious china; and the 
guests charmed with a sight of a profusion of 
rare and exquisite meats. The most delicious 
were freely passed around, while a melodious 
concert was heard in the adjoining room. Toasts 
were drank, and all were merry. But the good 
old man, perceiving that his presence hindered 
the guests from giving themselves to their full 
joy, rose and addressed them thus: #I give you 
thanks, ladies and gentlemen, for the favor which 
you have granted me. It is time that I should 
retire, myself, and leave you to your liberty. 
But before the ball commences, which I have or- 
dered to be prepared for those who love to dance, 
permit me to acquaint you with the design I 
proposed to myself, in inviting you to a repast 
which has appeared so odd. I have wished 
thereby to give you an idea of our republic. 
Our ancestors rose to their high state, and ac- 
quired liberty, riches, and power, by living in the 
frugal manner which you saw in our first service. 
Our fathers preserved those great blessings only 
by living in the simple manner of which the se- 
cond service has reflected an image. If it is 
permitted to an old man, who is about to leave 
you, and who tenderly loves you, to speak, I 
must say, I fear that the extravagant profusion 
which you might have remarked in the last ser- 


vice, and which is the present style of living, 
will deprive us of more than our ancestgrs have 
acyuired by the sweat of their brow, and our 
forefathers have transmitted to us by their in- 
dustry and wise calculation.” 





Swiss Custom.—Ricard describes a custom 
which, amid the sublime scenery of that country, 
must be peculiarly impressive. The horn of the 
Alps is employed in the mountainous districts of 
Switzerland, not solely to sound the cow-call 
(Kubreihn, Ranz des Nachec), but for another 
purpose, solemn and religious. As soon as the 
sun has disappeared in the valleys, and its last 
rays are just glimmering on the sunny summits 
of the mountains, then the herdsman who dwells 
on the loftiest, takes his horn and trumpets forth 
“Ruft durch diess Sprachorohr !”—“ Praise God, 
the Lord!” All the herdsmen in the neighbor- 
hood, on hearing this, come out of their huts, 
take their horns, and repeat the words. This 
often continues a quarter of an hour, while on all 
sides the mountains echo the name of God. A 
profound and solemn silence follows; every in- 
dividual offers his secret prayers on bended 
knees, and with uncovered head. At this time 
it is quite dark. “Good night!” trumpets forth 
the herdsman on the loftiest summit; “Good 
night!” is repeated on all the mountains, from 
the horns of the herdsmen, and cliffs of the 


rocks. Then each one lays himself down to 
rest. 


From Sartain’s Magazine. 
Sand of the Desert in an Hourglass. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
A handful of red sand, from the hot clime 
Of Arab deser@brought, 
Within this glass becomes the spy of Time, 
The minister of Thought. 


How many weary centuries has it been 
About these deserts blown! 

How many strange vicissitudes has seen, 
How many histories known ! 


Perhaps the camels of the Ishmaelite 
‘Trampled and passed it o’er, 

When into Egypt, from the patriarch’s sight 
His favorite son they bore. 


Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and bare, 
Crushed it beneath their tread; 

Or Pharaoh’s flashing wheels into the air 
Scattered it as they sped. 


Or Mary, with the Christ of Nazareth 
Held close in her caress; 

Whose pilgrimage of hope, and love, and faith, 
Illumed the wilderness. 


Or anchorites beneath Engedi’s palms, 
Pacing the Red Sea beach, 

And singing slow their old Armenian psalms 
In half-articulate speech. 


Or caravans, that from Bassora’s gate 
With westward steps depart; 

Or Mecca’s pilgrims, confident of Fate, 
And resolute in heart! 


These have passed over it, or may have passed ! 
Now in this crystal tower, 

Imprisoned by some curious hand at last, 
It counts the passing hour. 


And as I gaze, these narrow walls expand, 
Before my dreamy eye 

Stretches the desert, with its shifting sand, 
Its unimpeded sky. 


And borne aloft by the sustaining blast, 
By his little golden thread, 

Drawn into a column high and vast, 
A form of fear and dread. 


And onward, and across the setting sun, 
Across the boundless plain, 

The column and its broader shadow run, 
Till thought pursues in vain. 


The vision vanishes! These walls again 
Shut out the lurid sun; 
Shut out the hot, immeasurable plain; 
The half hour’s sand is run! 
Tue Eyes.—A remedy for the decay of sight 
and natural shortsightedness, is said to consist 





shortsightedness, the eye is to be gently rubbed 
from the internal to the external angle; in the 
case of decay of sight, in the other direction. 
This constant gentle rubbing is said to produce a 
gradual change in the convexity of the eye; in- 
creasing it in the one case, diminishing it in the 
other. Care must be taken not to inflame the 








eye by hard or long-continued rubbing. 


in the manipulation of the eyes. In the case of 




















An Eagle and a salmon. 

About five hundred yards from Beach’s hut 
stands a lofty pine tree, on which a grey eagle 
has built his nest annually during the nine years 
he has lived on the shores of the Banquette. 
The pair of birds made their nest on that tree 
for ten years previous—making in all nineteen 
years they have occupied the same spot, and 
built on the same branch. It is possible that the 
young may have taken the place of their parents. 
At all events, Beach believes them the same old 
dwellers, and hence regards them as squatters, 
like himself, and entitled to equal privileges. 
From his cabin door he can see them, in sun- 
shine and in storm, quietly perched on the tall 
pine, or wildly cradled as the mighty fabric bends 
and sways to the blast. He has become at- 
tached to them, and hence requests every one 
who visits them not to touch them. I verily be- 
lieve he would try to shoot the man who should 
harm one of their feathers. They are his com- 
panions in that solitude—proud occupants of the 
same wild home—and hence bound together by a 
link that would be hard to define, and which is 
as strong as steel. If that pine tree should fall, 
and these eagles should move away to some oth- 
er lake, he would feel as if he had lost a friend, 
and the solitude become doubly lonely. 

Thus it is—you cannot by any education or 
experience drive all the poetry out of a man—it 
lingers there still, and blazes up unexpectedly— 
revealing the human heart with all the sympa- 
thies, attachments, and tenderness that belong 
to it. 

He however, one day, came near losing his 
grey eagle. He was lying at anchor, fishing, 
when he saw his favorite bird, high up in the 
heavens, slowly sweeping round and round in a 
huge circle, evidently awaiting the approach of a 
fish to the surface. For an hour or more he 
thus sailed with motionless wings above the wa- 
ter, when all at once he stopped and hovered a 
moment, and with and excited gesture—then ra- 
pid as a flash of light, and with a rush of his 
broad pinions like the passage of a sudden gust 
of wind, came to the still bosom of the lake. He 
had seen a huge salmon-trout swimming near 
the surface, and plunging from his high watch- 
tower, drove his talons deep into his victim’s 
back. So rapid and strong was his swoop that 
he buried himself out of sight when he struck, 
but the next moment he emerged into view, and 
flapping his wings, endeavored to raise his prey. 
But this time he had miscalculated his strength; 
in vain he struggled nobly to lift the salmon 
from the water. The frightened and bleeding 
fish made a sudden dive, and took eagle and all 
out of sight, and was gone a quarter of a min- 
ute. Again they arose to the surface, and the 
strong bird spread his long dripping pinions, and 
gathering force with his rapid blows, raised the 
salmon half out of the water. The weight, 
however, was too great for him, and he sank 
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again to the surface, beating the water into a 
foam about him. The salmon then made anoth- 
er dive, and they both went under, leaving only 
a few bubbles to tell where he went down. 
time they were absent a full half a minute, and 


Beach said he thought it was all over with his || 


bird. He soon, however, reappeared, with his 
talons still buried in the back of his foe, and 
again made a desperate effort to rise. 
time the fish was shooting like an arrow through 
the lake, carrying his relentless foe on his back. 
He could not keep the eagle down, nor the bird 
carry him up—and so now beneath, and now 


upon the surface, they struggled on, presenting |) 


one of the most singular, yet exciting spectacles 
that can be imagined. It was fearful to witness 


the blows of the eagle as he lashed the lake with || 


his wings into spray, and made the shores echo 
with the report. At last the bird, thinking, as 


they say west, that he had “ waked up the wrong |, 


passenger,” gave it up, and loosening his clutch, 
soared heavily and slowly to his lofty pine tree, 
where he sat for a long time sullen and sulky, the 
picture of disappointed ambition —Headley’s 
Adirondak. 





Amusing Anecdote of Washington. 


The following anecdote of Washington was 
told many years since: the name of the relator 


is not now recollected; but it is remembered that || 


the connection of the individual with the events 
of the Revolution was calculated to inspire con- 
fidence in its authenticity: 

C. S., one of the contractors for supplying the 
American army, then (1780) stationed at West 


Point, with fresh provisions, had, at several | 


times, when the high price of cattle threatened 
to make the fulfillment of the terms of the con- 
tract not quite so lucrative as was by him origi- 
nally calculated, failed to furnish the requisite 
supply, and, in lieu thereof, ad interim, gave to 
the quartermaster of each regiment a certificate, 
specifying that there was due to such regiment 
so many rations of beef, ete. These certificates 
did pretty well for awhile, and the privation was 
borne with characteristic patience by a soldiery 
accustomed to hardships, and ready to endure 
anything in the cause of liberty and their coun- 
try. But even patience has its limits: the cause 
of the omission became, at last, understood, and 
dissatisfaction manifested itself throughout the 
ranks. NRemonstrances from the subordinate of- 
ficers had been recently made, and promises of 


amendment repeatedly given, until, at last, find- || 


ing that nothing but promises came, it was found 
necessary to complain to the commander-in-chief. | 

Washington, after hearing the story, gave im- 
mediate orders for the arrest of Mr. 8S. Upon 
being brought into the army, and placed under 
guard, the officer having him in charge waited 
upon the General, to apprise him of the fact, and 
to inquire in what way, and by whom, the pris- 
oner was to be fed? 


This || 


All this |) 


| “Give yourself no trouble, sir,” said Washing- 
ton; “the gentleman will be supplied from my 
| table.” 
The several hours of breakfast, dinner, and 
| Supper passed, but not a mouthful was furnished 
to the delinquent prisonet# On the ensuing day, 
at an early hour in the morning, a waiter, in the 
livery of the General, was seen bearing, upon a 
silver salver, all the seeming requisites for a 
meal, carefully covered, and wending his way to 
the prisoner's room. Upon raising the cover, 
besides the apparatus for breakfast, there was 
found nothing more than a certificate that there 
was due to Mr. C. S. one breakfast, one dinner, 
| and one supper, and signed “G. Washington.” 
| After the lapse of a reasonable time, the de- 


Washington, in his peculiarly significant and em- 
phatie way, addressed him with— 

“Well, Mr. S., I presume, by this time, you 
are perfectly convinced how inadequate to satisfy 


the cravings of hunger is the certificate of a || 


meal. I trust, after this, you will furnish no 
further occasion for complaint.” 

Then, inviting Mr. S. to share in the meal to 
which he was just sitting down, he improved the 
lesson by some friendly admonition, and gave 


orders for his discharge. 





From the Goddess of Liberty. 
An Appeal to Young Men. 
Are we to enter upon the stage of active la- 
| bor with less preparation than our fathers pos- |, 
| sessed? No, I hesitate not to affirm—we should || 
carry more knowledge into the forum, more en- 
_larged views into the halls of legislation, more 
wisdom upon the bench. We should be better || 
lawyers, better farmers, better mechanics, better || 
teachers, and better preachers. If we are not, 
| we are remiss in meeting the respective claims of || 
‘society upon us. Have we not facilities for || 
learning they never enjoyed? Have we not the 
fruit of all their toil in literary, scientific, and 
classical pursuits? They have demonstrated 
truths which we may readily appreciate, that cost || 
them years of toil and labor. We have the im- || 
provements they have made to economize both | 
mental and physical labor. 
coveries they have made in science and in art. 
We have the books they have written upon eth- 
ies, philosophy, political economy, jurisprudence, 
_and mechanism. 
They have made us telescopes, and pierced the 
| hitherto boundary of astronomical discovery, and 
| have opened up new fields, hitherto unexplored, 
| for our research. They have harnessed the 
lightning, and sent it as a fiery-winged postboy 
to bear our dispatches from one end of the Un- 
_ion to the other. They have built railroads and 


_ steamboats, and have chained the mighty winds 
| and waves that howl over the ocean, to the keel 





All this they have done, and 


| of the steamship. 


linquent was conveyed to headquarters, when || 


We have the dis- |; 


| 


/more. And are we not to be advantaged by 
their labors? Should we not, therefore, be bet- 
ter prepared to meet the claims of society, than 
they were? 

Should we not push our researches still fur- 
ther, availing ourselves of their helps, beginning 
upon the data they have given us, and building 
upon the foundation that cost them years of toil 
and study to lay. But advantaged as we are, 
without mental discipline on our part, nothing 
will be gained. Our minds must be trained to 
patient theught, if we would meet the claims of 
society. 

It is not to be concealed that the very things 
we have mentioned, which should afford us supe- 
riority of preparation, and which should be used 
as valuable aids in pushing our researches fur- 
ther, have become strong temptations to indo- 
lence and “masterly inactivity.” We are apt to 
think that mind has exhausted its invention, and 
_ arrived at its ullimatum, in the development of 
its powers. That the astronomer has pushed his 
discoveries ad infinitum, beyond which the bold- 
est dare not venture. That the chemist has pas- 
sed all nature through his crucibles. That the 
| geologist has gone down strata after strata, until 
he has numbered correctly the age of the earth, 

and struck his pickax into the pillars upon which 
she rests. That the divine has perfected his in- 
| stitutes and developed every truth of the Bible. 





It is our misfortune, if we are thus tempted to 
indolence. So far from having perfected science 
'and finished their productions, they have only 

“enlarged the panorama for our vision, and died 
| while on the wing, themselves sweeping beyond 
discoveries their fathers made. ‘There are yet 
discoveries to be made—truths yet never devel- 
_oped—other fields trackless and unexplored. 
| There are gems and pearls in the ocean yet un- 
washed, but we must go down beneath the yield- 
\ing wave if we would bring them up. We must 
climb the perilous steep, if we would see the 
‘scenery around it. Superficial learning won't 
do! We must be thorough. We must be able 
_ to know and to give a reason for everything! To 
_ do this, we must study—study—study. Patient 
thought and diligent application alone will do. 
|The mind must be disciplined to close thinking, 
/and so trained as to make it a crucible in which 
‘truth and error will be separated, 

Though there is much érwth in the world, yet 
there is more error. Error in science, error in 
divinity, error in political economy—error in ev- 
|erything! If we would meet the claims of soci- 
ety we must be able to detect it. We must tear 
away the rubbish and let truth appear, in its na- 
tive simplicity and vestal purity. Then upon 
the untrammeled wing of thought, with cultiva- 
ted minds and enlarged views, we must bring 
other truths to light—do what we can to benefit 
our race, and leave the world the better for our 








having lived in it., P. 
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Self-Taught Men. 
BY D, A. WHITE. 

Our own country has produced her full propor- 
tion of self-taught men, statesmen, and civilians, 
philosophers and men of science. At their head 
stand Washington and Franklin, neither of whom 
enjoyed, in early life, advantages of education 
equal to those which are afforded by some of our 
free schools to the humblest of the people. And 
there is not, probably, now upon the earth, a 
more honorable example of self-education, than 
our own La Place, alike profound in science, and 
accomplished in the practical duties of life, and 
whose brilliant reputation has already become 
national property. 

These great examples show how much an in- 
dividual may accomplish for himself by vigorous 
and persevering efforts in pursuit of knowledge, 
and the improvement of his mind and character. 
The experience and observation of all who have 
been concerned in the instruction of others, will 
testify, that success cannot be anticipated from 
any possible external advantages of education, 
without the pupil’s own diligent exertion. Uni- 
versities, professors, and public libraries, have no 
magical power to give and to grant knowledge: 
it must be earned by the labors of him who 
seeks it; must be created, in fact, by the powers 
of the mind which is blest with it. Difficulties, 
even, have sometimes a stimulating effect upon 
the mind, which is of more value to the student 
than the united aid of these splendid advantages. 
When facilities abound, and the pupil has his in- 
structor and guide ever at hand, to relieve his 
embarrassment, and lighten his labor, he is apt 
to relax in the vigor of his application, and to 
lose the main object of early education, mental 
discipline and strength, while the information he 
gains is too superficial to be of much worth. An 
ardent desire for knowledge will do more in its 
acquisition, than all that wealth and influence 
can effect. 

Let it never be forgotten, therefore, that the 
various means and opportunities for improve- 
ment, for advancement in science, or proficiency 
in general knowledge, which are so abundant at 
the present day, are nothing without attention, 
and thought, and persevering exercise of the un- 
derstanding and reason. Let no one expect to 
receive from lyceums, or other institutions, any 
improvement or benefit, but upon the condition 
that he exert the powers of his mind in appro- 
priating to himself the instruction which is there 
given. Let him look there, too, for excitement 
and direction, in his pursuit of knowledge, still 
more than for knowledge itself. And let him 
bear in mind two of the rules adopted by Sir 
William Jones, that illustrious example of dili- 
gence and learning—that “whatever had been 
attained was attainable by him”; and “never to 
neglect an opportunity of improving his intellec- 
tual faculties, or acquiring any valuable accom- 
plishment.” [See Life of Jones, vy. 2, p. 298.] 


Parental Example. 


The example of the parent is constantly before 
the child, and it cannot be too circumspect, 
chaste, and truthful. Let every father and mo- 
ther see the importance of this, and then try, for 
one week, to speak and act with strict truth and 
fidelity toward the child, and he or she will then, 
_ by contrast, see the error of past example, and 
be sensible of the importance of a better one. 
Life is a constant school, in which we have 
| opportunity continually to learn either good or 
evil. Our children are under our special instruc- 
tion through their youthful days, and we should 
feel the responsibility of the moral teacher, and 
| see that their early education is such as it ought 
| to be. If we see a prevarication in our children, 
let us stop before we censure, and see if we, as 
tutors or examplers, have not taught it them. 
| Let us scrutinize our past conduct, and see if we 
| have merited confidence from those from whom 
| we would demand it. 
If we hear our children speak disrespectfully 
| of neighbors, or others, let us see if we have not 
been guilty of the same before them, at a pre- 
vious time. If we hear them talking, let us ex- 
-amine our own habit. If our children are pro- 
fane or vulgar, let us see if our own tongues 
have not allowed the same evils in their presence 
to fall upon their ears. If we would not hear 
falsehood, slander, tattling, backbiting, profanity, 
or vulgarity, from the mouths of our children, 
| we should never suffer it to fall upon their ears 
| from our lips. If we would not have our chil- 


| our words, let us see that such results do not 


spring from improper conduct, on our part, to- 
| ward them. 
In short, what we would have our children to 
| be, in the social and moral world, we must be to 
| them as an example through their youth. That 
| example is a more powerful teacher than precept, 
is universally conceded. It is with an ill grace 
| that we rebuke children for what they do after 
/our example. As we, through life, must or will 
_act in accordance with our prejudices and views 
| of things, or, in other words, according to what 
we are taught by example and experience; and 
as our early prejudices, and early education, have 
a powerful, or controlling influence through life, 
it is of infinite importance that all these should 
be in accordance with strict truth, and the prin- 
ciples of pure morality. Upon the proper men- 
tal and moral discipline, depends the important 
part of a virtuous or vicious, happy or unhappy 
life—Home Journal. 


What a Boy Can Do. 

In passing along one of our streets, the other 
day, a little fellow fell in with an old salt, who 
was shivering with three sheets in the wind. 

“Ship ahoy!’’ hailed the tar; and the little 
chap hauled up alongside. ‘Where may be the 











Seaman’s Mansion?” 


| dren deceive, misrepresent, nor lack confidence in || 


| The lad proffered to show him; and they held 
along together; the sailor steering very widely: 
sometimes hard up, as though he had struck a 
heavy sea, and then yawing off to the right or 
left, as the case might be. 

| “TI am not exactly water-logged,” said he; 
“but have too much of-a deckload on, and my 
top-hamper is rather heavy for my ballast, eh! 
| A little too much of the critter aboard —hick ! 
| you understand. Shun the rum, the blue ruin, 
my little man, as you’d avoid old Timbertoes. 
Shiver my topsails! but it has been the ruin of 
-me. Here I have got a wife and two little ones, 
|—one a youngster about the same tongue of 
|, yourself,—in Boston, and some property besides, 
| but the devil has placed a barrier between us, in 
|the shape of acan of grog. Shun the critter, 
, my lad, as you’d shun a pestilence.” 

The lad promised to bear in mind his advice; 
and then asked why he did not sign the temper- 
| ance pledge. 

“And where may that temperance pledge be 
found?” inquired he. 
| His young comrade informed him that there 
_ was to be a temperance meeting at the Exchange, 
that evening, and offered to go with him, if he 
would sign the pledge. 

“T’ll go: come in here, my little one ( by this 
time they had arrived opposite the Seaman’s 
Mansion), and take some supper with me. As 
soon as we have got the ballast in, we ’ll haul up 
| for this said temperance meeting. Stave in my 
| bulwarks, if we won’t.” 

The little fellow stuck to him, and, as soon as 
| Supper was over, went to the temperance meet- 
|ing, where the old salt signed the pledge. As 
| he did so, he remarked, that whenever he was 
tempted to drink, he would think of that little 
| boy’s care for his welfare. We doubt not that 
| the warm-hearted old tar will keep the pledge, 

so long as his “timbers hold together.” The 
| next day he went away to sea; not forgetting to 
| call upon his juvenile friend before his departure. 
| And he assured him that he should seek his wife 
‘and family on his return. So much for the influ- 
ence of a child! —Portland Bulletin. 





Reticious Epucation.—What is religious ed- 
| ucation? it is giving a just sense of duty; it is 
| opening the eyes of the soul to the great pur- 
pose of life; it is awakening a love for truth; 
it is teaching a child to govern his mind aright, 
and search for the good; it is not giving him 
words so much as thoughts; not mere maxims 
but living principles ; not teaching him to be hon- 
| est because honesty is the best policy, but to be 
| honest because to be honest is right. It is teach- 
ing him to love the good, for the sake of the 
good; to be virtuous, because he is so in his heart; 
to have a supreme love for God; not from fear, 
but from the love of his perfect character. 





Bas Truth is a hardy plant, and when oncs 
' firmly rooted, error can scarce get a foothold. 
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Normal Schools. 























ance of good teachers. 
we must establish good schools. 














No one who makes any pretensions to intelligence— 
no patriot, no lover of his race— will, in this age, and | 
in this country, have the boldness to question the neces- | 
sity of education, the utility of schools, and the import- 
If we wish the people educated, 
But thorough, devoted, | 


we need professional teachers, who are thoroughly edu- 
cated in the THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. We 
have law, medical, and theological schools, endowed by | 
public or private munificence. Every trade has its pe- 
riod of apprenticeship, which must be regularly served, | 
before a person can establish himself as a master-work- | 
man. And is teaching, the most important of all, the 
only profession which requires no previous training? Is 
mind, whose mysterious operations we do not yet fully 
understand, so easily educated and disciplined, that the | 
rudest hands are competent to the work? It is God’s 
image, created a little lower than the angels, and | 
crowned with glory and honor, possessing all the attri- 
butes (infinitely less in degree) of his perfect mind. | 
Would that parents could fully realize the worth of the 
soul, and the influence of right education, upon the 





whole-souled teachers are essential to good schools. We | 
need a whole army of such iu the western States. We | 
have many excellent teachers already in the field, but 
we need more. And we are not alone in this want. 
New England, the land of good schools and good school- 
houses—the best educated portion of the United States | 

| 

| 






































—needs more good teachers. How shal] we be supplied? | 
One, retaining all the prepossessions of his early home, | 
would have us send to the East for them. Another, | 
born and educated in the West, or influenced by some | 
other motive, says—No. 
our own soil. 


























Let us raise them HERE, on | 
This is a commendable spirit. But we | 
say, let us, in the true ECLECTIC spirit, which should | 
guide us in all things, select good teachers wher- | 
ever we can find them, to satisfy our present pressing | 
































necessity. The West needs teachers of the right stamp | 
more than any other part of our country. Why? Be- | 
| 








cause these States are rapidly filling up with a diversi- 
fied population, from all parts of the civilized world. | 
Consequently, until we are prepared to furnish a supply 
of such teachers as we really need, at home, let us wel- 
come such from abroad. In the mean time, let every 
western State go to work, and make the proper provi- | 
sions for educating teachers to supply its own demands. | 
What are the necessary provisions? We reply: Each 
State should establish onze or more State Normau | 
Scnoots, or Teacners’ Seminaries, where young men | 
and ladies can resort, and, at moderate expense, fit 
themselves thoroughly for the prof of teachers. 
Let us not waste time in words. Let it be settled at 
once, without further discussion, that teaching should 
be a distinct profession, as much as law, medicine, and 
theology are distinct professions; and as much as farm- | 
ing, blacksmithing, and bricklaying are distinct trades. | 
Let us feel that teachers should have enough to do, the | 
year through, and sufficient compensation to support 
themselves and their families. Let us take a common 
sense view of cducation, as we do of all other things 
pertaining to our comfort and well-being. Let us ask 
ourselves how much we can wisely expend for educa- 
tional purposes; not how much we will meanly stint 
our appropriations. When life and health are at stake, 
do parents trust their children to be experimented upon 
by the young student, who has hardly commenced his 
professional studies? Does the father, when he hasa 
difficult case, where thousands of dollars are involved in 
the decision, intrust its defense toa mere tyro in his 
profession? If the farmer has a favorite horse, which 
requires particular care in shoeing, that he may travel 
with ease and safety, does he send him, forthwith, to the 
mo:t indifferent apprentice in town, because, forsooth, 
he will, ten chances to one, spoil him for little or noth- 
ing? How is it with fond mothers, when the wardrobes 
of their daughters are to be replenished? Are not expe- 
rience, skill, and good taste, as they should be, univer- 
sally consulted, when the means are not wanting? Why 
not act upon the same principle when our children are 
to be educated? We must have professional lawyers 
and professional doctors; we must have regularly bred 
tailors, masons, and mantuamakers; and, what is more, 
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minds of their children; then they would do something 
worthy to educate them as they should be. It is no 


longer a question, as to the utility of Normal Schools. 
We might o» well doubt the utility of the common 


school system itself. Wherever the experiment has 
been tried, they have been found admirably adapted to 
meet the educational wants of the community. 

Massachusetts, tne first State to establish Normal 
Schocls, with an area nearly six times smaller than 
Ohio, and with not half the population, has three Nor- 
mal Schools in successful operation. For ten years, 
these schools, considered by many, at first, as unneces- 
sary and visionary, have been increasing in favor with 
the people, and are now esteemed among the greatest 
blessings to the State. The school reports furnish 
abundant testimony respecting their worth. We give 
one example, from the town of Woburn: 


“ Your committee, before concluding their report, 
wish to make a public declaration of the high estimation 
in which they hold the State Normal Schools. We be- 
lieve these institutions have, thus far, been highly suc- 
cessful, and regard them as great public benefactions. 
Prejudice against them has been dissipated, to a great 
degree, by the constant and repeated success that has 
attended the labors of the teachers educated in those 
schools. By their aid, the standard of education has 
been raised, the law of love substituted for the law of 
force, and a new impetus given to the common school 
system. As long as the Normal schools continue to 
give us the best teachers, so long will they continue to 
be fostered by the public; and it will be a source of 
gratification that Massachusetts should have been the 
first among her sister States to give her people so noble 
a charity.” 


Following the example of Massachusetts, the legisla- 
ture of New York, four or five years since, unani- 
mously appropriated $50,000, for establishing a Normal 
School, which is now in a flourishing condition, in the 
city of Albany. Michigan is the first of the Western 
States to furnish such a benefaction to her citizens. 
Prussia owes her present, perfected school system to her 
Normal Schools. With a population of fourteen mil- 
lions, she has more than rorty Normal Schools. 


education of her teachers. 





Educational Convention. 


account of the Cholera. 





consin: and the Southern Journal of Education, S. A 
Jewett; editor and publisher, Knoxville, Tennessee 





ctive fields of labor, 


We 
trust Ohio will not allow another legislature to adjourn 


without establishing, at least, one schooi for the liberal 


The Ohio State Teachers’ Association has postponed 
the contemplated State Convention until October, on 


>We have received the North-western Educator, 
edited and published by James L. Enos, Racine, Wis- 


We wish our friends the greatest success in their res- 


Cheap Teachers. 

Many parents and school committees think, and act 
upon the principle, that cheap teachers—cheap, because 
they are inexperienced and unqualified—are good enough 
for young children. This is a fatal mistake. The 
opinion is very general, that teachers for beginners, 
need less skill in imparting instruction, than those for 
more advanced pupils. But the best experience has 
shown that just the reverse is true. The very young 
require teachers of the truest experience; the profound- 
est knowledge; the greatest skill in imparting it; and 
the highest power of setting their infant minds rightly 





\| at work. 





|| The first five years are the most important of the 
whole schoolage. In the period from five to ten years 
|| of age, the whole future character of the child may be 
The young naturally love knowledge. 
|| How curious and inquisitive they are! How full of 
deep philosophy are their infant questionings! often 
|| too profound for parents and teachers to settle satisfac- 
| torily, and even bringing the blush upon the proud 
|| cheek of philosophy and metaphysical acumen. This 
is the world-wide experience of parents. The child 
may be inade a stupid dolt, passively receiving whatever 
|| the teacher may choose to impart, without any ques- 
| tions, why is a thing thus, or what is the reason of 
\| that? It may as easily be taught to inquire into the 
reason of things from the beginning. No one can fail 
|| to see that the results of the two methods of training 
|| will be totally different. One child is taught to inves- 
|| tigate for himself; the other leans upon his teacher. 
'| The progress of the one will be comparatively rapid and 
easy; that of the other, will be slow and uncertain. 
The child that is taught correctly at the commencement, 
and continues under right instruction, will make a regu- 
lar advance; but the one that is incorrectly taught, 
| must spend more or less time in unlearning his mistakes, 
| 
| 


determined. 





before he can make any true progress. Perhaps the 
errors of his early instruction will cling to him through 
life. A child, incorrectly taught, is always uncertain 
|| respecting what he knows. He guesses at things. If 
| the young are to be under the care of incompetent 
|| teachers at all, let it be at a later period of their educa- 
tion, when they may be able, in some degree, to distin- 
|| guish between truth and error. Let the best teachers 
|| always be sought. Sacrifice everything possible, that 
the young may be well educated, physically, intellectu- 
|| ally, and religiously. 

| 
| 2. 

Scientific Intelligence. 

Praster oF Paris.—Dr. Kirtland, a distinguished 
physician at Cleveland, O., in a communication to the 
Herald of that city, recommends plaster of Paris (sul- 
phate of lime) as a disinfectant, possessing the requisite 
qualities for correcting the offensive odors which arise 
from stables, vaults, sewers, sinks, and various animal 
and vegetable matter undergoing decomposition. It is 
better than lime, and less expensive than the chlorides 
| of lime and soda, which are too costly for extensive use. 
Ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen, says Dr. K., are 
the principle gaseous emanations from the sources re- 
ferred to. Upon the application of plaster of Paris, 
which is a compound formed by the union of sulphuric 
acid and lime, the sulphuric acid will leave the lime, 
and unite with the ammonia. Then, the hydro-sul- 
phureous acid, of the sulphuretted hydrogen, will unite 
with the lime, and the hydrogen becomes free. Two 
fixed salts, one of ammonia, and the other of lime, and 
the extrication of hydrogen gas, all inoffensive and 
harmless, as regards health, are the results. 











New Moos or Sitvertnc Grass.—M. Vohl is said 


. || to have discovered that a solution of guncotton ina 
. || caustic ley, possesses the property of precipitating silver 
from its solutions in the metallic form. The mirror 
thus produced is of superior brilliancy. 
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MerHop oF Soxiperinc cast IRON WITH WROUGHT 
Iron.—Cast iron may be soldered with wrought iron, 
by the following method: First, melt filings of soft 
cast iron with calcined borax in a crucible; then pul- 
verize the black vitreous substance which is thereby 
produced, and sprinkle it over the parts which are to be 
united; after which heat the pieces of cast and wrought 
iron, and weld them together on an anvil, using only 
gentle blows. 


Ink For Sree. Pens, sy M. Runce.—Ten parts of 
logwood are to be exhausted with eighty of boiling 
water. To the solution, one thosandth of its weight of 
yellow chromate of potash is to be gradually added. 
The liquid turns brown, and, at last, blue black. No 
gum is needed, and the ink is not removed by soaking 
it in water. 


Antipotes To Poisons.—Calcined Magnesia, if ad- 
ministered in season will destroy the poisonous effects 
of aqua fortis (nitric acid). 

Tartar Emetic, when taken in too large doses, poisons 
the patient; but it can be changed into a harmless com- 
pound by strong tea, a decoction of oak bark, or any 
other astringent vegetable. 

Corrosive Sublimate, one of the most virulent poisons, 
may be corrected by administering the whites of eggs 
(albumen). 


The white of eggs is also an antidote to the poison of 
verdigris, so frequently found on improperly cleansed 
vessels of copper and brass; and chalk will counteract 
the injurious effect of the salts of lemon (oxalic acid.) 





Chemica) Experiments. 











Our younger readers may be interested in trying the 
following experiments. Teachers, too, who have never 
experimented themselves, may interest their classes with 
these and other simple, but beautiful experiments, illus- 
trating some curious and wonderful operations of na- 
ture; and by operations of nature, we mean God’s ope- 
rations. 

Take a wineglass or tumbler, containing alittle water; 
pour into it some clean oil. The oil being lighter than 
the water, will, of course, remain upon the surface. If 
you mix them, by shaking, they will soon separate, if 
allowed to remain at rest. They will not unite, because 
they have no attraction—no love for each other. But 
if you will add a small piece of pearlash, and stir the 
mixture, they will unite, forming a compound sub- 
stance, called soap, which is wholly different from the 
oil, the water, or the pearlash. The pearlash has a lik- 
ing, or, in other words, an attraction for both the oil 
and the water, and cause them to unite with it. This 
is called, in chemistry, arriniry, or that force which 
causes particles of different substances to unite, and pro- 
duce a new compound. 

Lime, soda, potash, or alittle ley, which you can 
easily make, will answer as well as pearlash, or salera- 
tus. Now, if you would like to vary the experiment, 
or try a new one, add a little strong acid to the 
soap just formed, and you will perceive that the oil no 
longer unites with the pearlash, but separates and rises 
to the surface, The reason is, that the pearlash has so 
much greater attraction for the acid, than it has for the 
oil, that it leaves the oil and unites with the acid. This 
is called elective affinity, because the pearlash seems to 
manifest a choice between the oil and the acid. 

Take another example: Pour a few spoonfuls of 
spirits of camphor into a tumbler, and add a little wa- 
ter; the camphor will collect upon the surface in little 
scales. In this state, the camphor is said to be precipi- 
tated. The camphor and spirits were united by the 
force of simple affinity or attraction, and formed a clear 
solution; but when the water was added, the spirit had 
astronger attraction for the water than it had for the 
camphor, and consequently left it, and united with the 

ater, while the camphor appeared as a solid substance. 


Third experiment—Soak in water some leaves of pur- 
ple cabbage, the roots of radishes, or flowers of blue 
violets, and you will obtain a vegetable blue color. 
Pour into this a few drops of sulphuric acid, and the 
color is changed to red. Now, if you will gradually 
add a little pearlash, the color will change to green. 
We. know of no other way of accounting for these 
changes, but by supposing that a new arrangement of 
particles takes place, which causes the liquid to reflect, 
first, the red, and, after the pearlash is added, the green 
ray of light. Our readers, who wish to try amusing 
and instructive experiments, may find others, beside 
those we have enumerated, in an interesting little man- 
ual of Chemistry, by Mrs. Phelps. 





To Teachers of Arithmetic. 

Previous to the commencement of the winter session, 
when new classes will be formed, and a favorable op- 
portunity afforded for the introduction of new class- 
books, we would suggest to teachers that they examine 














the newly revised edition of Ray’s Arirumertic, Part 
Tuirp. This work has a number of new and very de- 
sirable features. By many of our best teachers of 
arithmetic, it is pronounced the best textbook in this 
branch yet published. The algebra which Professor 
Ray has recently issued is also becoming very populer. 





To Correspondents. 

Correspondents sometimes wish to know whether we 
will publish their essays and addresses, which have not 
been sent to us. We cannot consent to publish any- 
thing before examination; but short and well-written 
articles are always welcome. Long articles should be 
divided into two or more numbers. We wish teachers 
and the friends of education would communicate to us 
FREELY respecting their wants, the state of education, 
and the condition of schools and schoolhouses in their 
respective places of residence. 





National CommonsSchool Convention. 

We would again call the attentiofi of the friends of 
education to the National School Convention, which is 
to assemble in Philadelphia, on the 22d of August next. 
We hope Ohio will be well represented; but we must 
depend upon volunteers, as the State Convention did 
not meet in July, as was contemplated, when delegates 
would probably have been chosen. 





Sartain’s Magazine. 

The August number of Sartain’s Magazine has been 
received. For sale by Post & Co., dealers in periodicals, 
No. 10, East Third Street, and Sixth Street, west of 
Plum. Three dollars in advance; two copies for five 
dollars. The present number contains a portrait of 
Father Mathew. From the sketch of his life, which 
we find in another part of the number, we learn that, 
through his instrumentality, five millions of the most 
drunken population on the globe have taken, and religious- 
ly kept, the pledge of total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. 





Liser1A.—The Baltimore American states a 
fact that is not generally known. The colony at 
Monrovia, and others lying contiguous, some of 
which date as far back as 1816, have united 
themselves under one government, known as the 
Republic of Liberia; and it is generally suppos- 
ed that all the colonies are under its jurisdiction. 
This is not true, however; forthe Maryland set- 
tlement at Cape Palmas has continued to bold a 
separate political existenco, and will do so, though 























it is not improbable it will, at some future peri- 


ed, be merged in the Republic. 








Railroad Time. 
Since the completion of the New York and 
New Haven railroad, and the “treaty of peace’’ 
between the contending parties, the schedule of 
time has been changed for the New York train, 
on the road between Springfield and Boston; and 
the passenger is taken from the Connecticut to 
the Atlantic with a speed that, if achieved by 
“the cattle” on the Union course, would put the 
gentlemen of the turf in ecstasies—ninety-eight 
miles in three hours! a rate which would put 
Buffalo and Albany within less than ten hours of 
each other! and 
——‘“to this complexion must wr come at last.” 
The accuracy with which the time is kept on 
the western ( Boston and Albany) road is won- 
derful; yet it is no more thorough than can be, 
and ought to be, on every finished and estab- 
lished heavy rail in the country. The books at 
the Springfield station show, that during six 
months, ending on the first of May of this year, 
the train which leaves Albany in the afternoon 
for Springfield, arrived at Springfield on no day 
of all those months in more than an half minute 
varient from its schedule time. This regularity 
seems like magic in its operation. From the up- 
per stories of the Massasoit hotel, the track, 
eastward, can be seen for a considerable distance. 
Precisely at the instant when the regulated time 
announces that the New York fast train should 
be in sight, a dark object shows itself upon the 
track, at first indistinct, but rapidly revealing its 
form and characteristics; and so rapidly, that 
the gay colors of the cars, mingled with the deep 
black of the engine, now show themselves, like a 
ribbon floating in the wind, whose hues are seen, 
but not accurately defined. Turn to the official 
standard of railway time, kept in the depot, and 
if you can perceive any difference whatever be- 
tween the time in which the train ought to ar- 
rive, and the moment when the locomotive does 
roll into the depot, it will be estimated by sec- 
onds—nothing greater. 





Mistakes of the Rich. 

The Egyptian king who, swollen with gran- 
deur, ordered a colossal staircase built to his new 
palace, discovered to his chagrin, when it was 
completed, that it required a ladder to get from 
one step to the other. He had forgotten, that a 
king’s legs, after all, were as short as a beggar’s. 
Aggrandize as we may, the limits of our senses 
check us, miserably, at every moment. You call 
yourself proprietor! Houses and pictures out- 
live you; and after taking your will of them, for 
a short time, you are carried out of your own 
door, feet foremost, never again to enter it. 
“Proprietors” you were, perhaps, of farms, and 
castles, and mountains: but now you own noth- 
ing but a hole in the ground, six feet by two! 

The artist who visits your gallery, while you 
live and own it, enjoys it more than you. You 














are rich enough to dine twenty-four times a day, 
but you must eat sparingly even once. Your 
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cellar is full of exquisite wine, but you can n only 
drink one bottle yourself; and to help you use 
your store, you are obliged to call around you 
friends, relatives, parasites; a little world who 
live upon your substance, and who, instead of 


being grateful, are likely to make you a return in | 


envy. You have thirty horses in your stable: 
you can mount but one—ride after but two or 
four. 

To be rich, one should “have stomachs in pro- 
portion to the number of dinners he could afford; 
senses excluded, according to stock in bank; 
sextuple vigor and sensibility to concentrate and 
return all the love he could propitiate with gifts. 

At the close of his life, the richest man has 
hardly spent more upon his own employment than 
the poor man. He has caten twice a day—slept 
in a bed alone, or with one wife: and the poor 
man can do as much; and the proprietor scarcely 
more. 

Rothschild is foreed to content himself with 
the same sky as the poor newspaper-writer; and 
the great banker cannot order a “ private” 
set, nor add one ray to the 
night. 


sun- 
magnificence of the 
The same air swells all lungs. The 
same kind of blood fills all veins. Each one 
possesses, really, only his own thoughts and his 
own senses. Soul and body—these are all the 
property which a man completely owns. 


All that is valuable, in this world, is to be | 


had for nothing. Genius, beauty, and love, are 
not bought and sold. You may purchase a rich 
bracelet, but not a well-turned arm on which to wear 
it; a pearl necklace, but not a pearly throat with 
which it shall vie. The richest banker on earth 
would vainly offer his fortune to be able to write 
a verse like Byron. One comes into the world 
naked. The difference in the fineness of a bit of 
fine linen is not much. Man is a handful of clay, 
which turns rapidly back again to dust, and 
which is compelled, nightly, to relapse into the 
nothingness of sleep, to get strength to com- 
mence life again on the morrow. 

In this life, so partaken by annihilation, what 
is there that is real? Is it our sleeping, or our 
waking? —our dreaming, or our thought? Do 
we arise (to the more valuable life) when we go 
to bed, or to bed when we arise? Man is no 
proprietor! Or he owns but the breath as it 
traverses his lips, and the idea as it fits across 
his mind. And even the idea belongs to another. 





The True Education. 

The laws of God are coextensive with himself. 
They are about and in man, as is the atmosphere 
he breathes. He acts amid these laws. If he 
obeys them, they make him happy; if he breaks 
them, he must pay the penalty. To obey these 
laws, they must be comprehended: to compre- 
hend them, they must be studied; and how can 
our children study them aright, except by the 
guidance of a teacher? and how can he teach 
aright, except he understand? Hence the need 


| to bear its ills, than children now are, under our 


| well-beloved child of God; and his course may 
| be likened to the revolving earth. His daily du- 
| ties, performed in punctual obedience to the wise 
|laws of his nature, would be like the noiseless 
| diurnal rotation of the globe on its axis; while, 
_at the same time, he has, like the earth, another 


‘of competent teachers. 





| let him be shown the skillful involution of fibers, 
the wise entanglement of muscles; let him com- 
prehend the action of the heart, stomach, and 
lungs, and see the blood rolling through the riv- 
ers of his frame; and, after this, explain to him 
the indigestible nature of alcohol ; the poisonous 
action of medicine; the fire-fury of licentious- 
ness: thus enable him clearly to see how vice 
and folly dislocate and derange the beauteous 
and healthful harmonies of his physical nature, 
and he will then understand, that it is just as 





in order to promote his pleasure, as it would be 
to break his arm for the sake of amusement. 

Let him, also, be taught understandingly what 
_ his intellectual constitution is. Let him be con- 
vinced that the laws of mind are a voice of God 
within; and are at once demanding and benig- | 
nant. Let his imagination be led so to embody 
his ideal in life and duty, as to fill the humblest 
condition with infinite interests; and let his 
| judgment be called to weigh questions involving || 
| the most searching analysis and the most delicate | 
comparisons. Thus create, by degrees, a proper 
intellectual atmosphere, in which his reasoning 
powers shall always breathe. 

But first, and highest of all, let him be taught, 
understandingly, what his moral constitution is. 


him, placed there to be sovereign over every ap- || 
petite and passion, over every sentiment and pur- | 
pose. Let him, day after day, unweariedly be 
advised to listen to this heavenly monitor, while 
it decides upon cases of moral obligation and || 
‘actual conduct. 
,to all his moral instincts, let the star in the east 
lead him to the manger at Bethlehem, and thence | 
to the cross on Calvary; so shall he have the | 
/same mind in him that was also in Christ Jesus, 
and thus represent his Saviour on the earth. 


‘tellectual, and moral truth; let him thus under- 
stand himself,—what he is, why he is here, artd 
where he is going, —let him come to a clear ap- 
prehension of what God wishes a human creature 
to be: and it is not possible, then, to deny that 
such a youth will be better able to begin life’s 
duties, to meet its trials, to enjoy its sweets, and 


present systems. Yes, such a child would be a 


| motion : he is speeding his bright way to heaven 
‘in his infinite orbit round the great luminous 
center of spiritual attraction, the throne of God. 





Let a child be taught || 
| understandingly what his physical constitution is: 


wise to run into intemperance and lasciviousness |, 


Let him be taught that conscience is God within || 


To give vitality and permanence || 


| Isay, let the inquisitive mind of a child be || 
thus instructed and established in physical, in- | 





The True Spirit of Teaching. 

We should study the philosophy of the child’s 
| mind; reflect upon the best methods of instruction, 
| and strive to adapt ourselves to the capacities we 
address. We should not be mechanical; we 
should leave as much as possible for the children 
todo. Weshould win confidence and awaken 
'desire. The true education is not to give to the 
_mind, so much asto bring out from the mind, 
to quicken its orative power. All true good 
comes from within. Religious instruction, 
should not be so much like pouring water into 
a cup, as stirring the sand, that hidden fountains 
may gush out. We should cultivate more the re- 
flection, than the memory; and leave children to 
think, rather than to passively listen or repeat. 
We should be patient; not expecting to shape the 
soul-at once, as we would mold a bullet. Let 
_us sow the seeds of truth faithfully, and let our 
|| prayers nourish them like the early and the latter 
|, rain; and in due time there will bea harvest. 
! Be not easily discouraged. We should havea 
watchful eye to the varied capacity of children. 
_Every chord in the harp cannot send forth the 
|| same tone; but when swept by the skillful hand, 
| the variations create harmony. A kind Provi- 
dence has given to some quicker apprehensions 

than others; and yet all are good of their kind. 

_ The best fruit does not always ripen the quickest ; 
-andall fruit does not need the same care. The 

child you think the most dull, may, after all, be 





| the best. So do not expect slange the same result. 
| The same instruction will produce a different ef- 
| fect upon different minds. The nourishment that 
penne the tulip look gay, gives a snowy white- 
'ness to the lilly. Different children receive dif- 
| ferent impressions. We do much if we keep 
some children where they are, and prevent their 
| growing worse, while others may improve every 
| day. We should be pointed in our remarks; al- 
ways have an aim before us. One idea plainly 
given, is better than twenty given vaguely. In 
‘the use of illustrations, we should dwell more 


upon truth than illustration; upon principles 
rather than things. Tell a child, if you please, 
that Sir Thomas More, while Lord Chancellor 
“of England, still had such reverence for his 
father, that before going to Westminster Hall 
| he would kneel and ask his blessing; but tell 
| him also, that in this act, the Lord Chancellor 
was lost inthe man. ‘Tell him it was his feeling 
of reverence, and not his title, that you admire, 
and that the same act would have been as ac- 
| ceptable to God, if it had been performed by the 
smallest child, orthe humblest individual. Show 
him that the same principle which actuated 
Oberlin, and led him into the high mountains of 
France, may lead him to carry a bucket of wa- 
ter for a poor neighbor. 

Show him the principle through the act, and 
lead him to acquire it. So with regard to 
places. Speak rather of the great Truths that 
were revealed in Palestine, than of the geograph- 
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ical divisions of the country. So with regard to 
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scripture. Teach its spirit, rather than its letter. 
In fine, teach religton, not coldly and unfeelingly, 
but so that children may love it. Present it in 
such a way that their quick affections and lively 
imaginations may grasp it, and cling to it as their 
life. Bring out their love, their faith, and their 
spirituality. Forget not that they are children,— 
and do not chill them by expecting them to depart 
from the beautiful characteristics of their age. 
Love to see them happy; and teach them so to 
love virtue, that their happiness may be complete. 
Waterston. 





Only one Brick on Another. 


Edwin was looking at a large building which || 


they were putting up, just opposite to his fath- 
er’s house. He watched the workmen from day 


to day, as they carried up the bricks and mortar, || 


and then placed them in their proper order. 

His father said to him, “ My son, you seem to 
be very much taken up with the bricklayers; pray 
what might you be thinking about? Have you 
any notion of learning the trade?” 

“No, sir,” said Edwin, smiling; “but I was 
just thinking what a little thing a brick is, and 
yet that great house is built by only laying one 
brick on another.” 

“Very true, my son. 


Never forget it. Just 





| 


connection which experience has shown to exist 
between the public welfare and all the elements 
of national prosperity, on the one hand, and the 
enlightenment of the population on the other. In 
this point of view, I say it confidently, good col- 
lege education, for those who need it and want 
it, is just as much the interest of the many as 
| good school education. They are both the inte- 
rest of all; that is, the whole community. It is, 
of human things, the highest interest of the 
State to put the means of obtaining a good 
_ school education and a good college education 
| within the reach of the largest number of chil- 
| dren.” 








Sir Isaac Newton’s Courtship; or, How a Great 
Man Lost a Wife. 


Sir Isaac Newton was urged, by one of his 
friends, to marry. He excused himself by say- 
ing, that he had no time to court a wife. His 
| friends said they would assist, by sending to his 
‘apartment a woman of worth. [He thanked them 
for their offer, and promised to receive a visit 


from her. His friends applied to the woman, 


_and requested her to dispense with the usual 
ceremonies of courtship, and wait on the philoso- 
pher, which she consented to do. When she 
came to his apartment, and produced her letter 


so it is in all great works. All your learning is | of recommendation, he received it politely, filled 


only one little lesson added to another. If aman 
could walk all round the globe, it would be only 
by putting one foot before the other. Your 
whole life will be made up of one little moment 
after another. Drop added to drop makes the 
ocean.” 

“Learn from this, not to despise little things. 
Learn also not to be discouraged by great labors. 
The greatest labor becomes easy, if divided into 
parts. You could not jump over a mountain, 
but step after step takes you to the other side. 
Do not fear, therefore, to attempt great things. 
Always remember, that the whole of yonder lofty 
edifice is ONLY ONE BRICK ON ANOTHER.” — Youth’s 
Penny Gazette. 





The State and the Citizen. 

The obligation of the State to make provision 
for the education of its youth, is founded upon a 
principle something like that which enjoins self- 
preservation, and a prudential preparation of the 
means thereof. “As far as individuals, many or 
few, are concerned, I have just as much natural 
right” (says Mr. Edward Everett, in a recent 
speech in behalf of the colleges of Massachu- 
setts) “to callon the State to pay the bill of 
the tailor who clothes, or the builder who shelters 
my children, as of the school master or school- 
mistress, the tutor or professor, who instructs 
them.” Mr. Everett, however, proceeds to set 


the matter in its true point of view: 

“The duty of educating the people rests on 
great public grounds, on moral and political 
foundations. It is deduced from the intimate 





and fired his pipe, and sat down by her side, took 

hold of her hand, and conversed on the subject. 
Before they had brought the point to a close, 

some question about the magnitude of the heay- 
| enly bodies struck his mind with such force, that 

he forgot what he was about: he turned his eyes 
up to heaven, took the pipe out of his mouth 
| with his left hand, and, being lost in study, with- 
| out design, took the lady’s left hand, which he 
‘held in his own, and with one of her fingers 
crowded the tobacco in the bowl of his pipe, 
holding it there so long that her heart, as well as 
| her finger, took fire, and she, in a huff, sprang 
| up, and went off, leaving the philosopher to finish 
his study alone. 





Education. 

Tn Prussia, every parent is obliged, by law, to 
send his children regularly to school, or other- 
wise to provide for them ample means of instruc- 
tion. 

In Iceland, if a minor commits a crime, the 
parents are immediately arrested, and unless they 
can prove to the satisfaction of the magistrate, 
they have afforded to the child all needed oppor- 
tunities for instruction, the penalty of the crime 
is inflicted upon them, and the child is placed 
under proper instruction. 

In the town of Wiscasset, Maine, the select 
men (or council) have ordered the arrest of all 
boys who may be loitering round the streets dur- 
ing school hours, saying, that they must either 
attend school or devote their time, with diligence, 
to some useful employment. 








The Language of Flowers. 


The fair lily is an image of holy innocence ; 
the purple rose a figure of unfelt love; faith is 
represented to us in the blue passion flower; 
hope beams forth from the evergreen; peace from 
the olivebranch; immortality from immortelle: 
the cares of life are represented by the rose- 
mary; the victory of the spirit by the palm; 
modesty by the blue, fragrant violet; compassion 
by the ivy; tenderness by the myrtle; affection- 
ate reminiscence by the forget-me-not; natural 
honesty and fidelity by the oak leaf; unassum- 
ingness by the cornflower (the cyane); and the 
auricus, 


—‘“‘how friendly they look upon us, 
With their child-like eyes.” 





Even the dispositions of the human soul are ex- 
| pressed by flowers. Thus, silent grief is por- 
| trayed by the weeping willow; sadness by the 
| angelica; shuddering by the aspen; melancholy 
| hy the cypress; desire of meeting again by the 
starwort: the night-smelling rocket is a figure of 
life, as it stands on the frontiers between light 
and darkness. Thus nature, by these flowers, 
seems to betoken her loving sympathy with us: 
and whom hath she not often more consoled than 
heartless and voiceless men are able to do! 





Aid Children in their Studies. 


The good mother, or other discreet member of 
the family, can do much to encourage children in 
their studies. Even when the parent is not so 
well skilled in the branches the child is attending 
to, she may exercise a powerful influence, by 
showing to the child that she is interested in its 
success. 

If the children sit down to what they consider 
a task, and see no other member of the family 
attending to study, or taking any interest in their 
progress, it may be irksome, especially when all 
the rest of the family seem to be free from care 
or labor, and enjoying life in a cheerful manner, 
apparently without the labor of thought or re- 
flection. 

Many are qualified to aid children essentially 
in their studies, and all have the power of en- 
couragement, which often operates like a charm 
upon the juvenile mind, and causes difficulties 
that loomed up to a discouragement in the dis- 
tance, to diminish or vanish away on near ap- 
proach or familiar acquaintance, through the aid 
of a kind friend. 





Ficurrs.—If you multiply any given number 
by itself, say 8, thus: 8 times 8 are 64; then 
take one from the multiplier, and add it to the 
multiplied, the product will always fall short, by 
1, of the former product. Thus, 1 from 8 leaves 
7; 1 added to 8, is 9; 7 times 9 are 63. And 
this rule appears to extend to all numbers, large 
or small. 
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 o?A NEW SCHOOL BOOK.-« 


RAV’S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, 


On the Analytical and Inductive Method of Instruction; with numerous Practical Exercises.— 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. Complete in one volume, 12mo., of 240 pages, 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, Professor of Mathematics in Woodward 


College. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


No better evidence is needed that this is an improvement on all similar treatises, than the high commendation it has 
received from the many intelligent instructors who have examined it. Its merits are rapidly gaining for it adoption, as 
the standard elementary text-b»ok in Algebra in our best schools and academies. 


The following are a few of the recommendations, which are daily accumulating in the hands of the publishers: 


From J. H. Fatrcuttp, Professor of Mathematics in Oberlin College. 

Professor Ray—Sir: | have read, with much satistaction, your Algebra, Purt First. It seems admirably adapted as 
an introduction to the study; and is such a book as no one but an experienced and successful teacher could produce. The 
demonstrations are sufficiently scientific, and yet not so abstract as to be unintelligible to the learner. Many authors 
seem to think that their reputation depends upon making their works above the comprehension of a beginner. Although 
some new work on algebra appears among us almost every month, yet yours was needed. I am pleased to see that the 
Jirst edition is quite free from typographical errors, and that the language is, for the most part, logically and grammati- 
cally accurate; a remark which will not apply to all the works on algebra recently published in your city. 

If you shall succeed as well in part second as in part first, the.book will be welcomed by many instructors. 

(Signed) J. H. Fatrcuixp. 

January 5, 1849. 


From P. Carter, Professor of Mathematics, etc., in Granville College. 

I have examined, with much interest, the copy of Ray's Algebra presented to me by your politeness. As an ele- 
mentary work for beginners, and especially for younger pupils, I consider it as one of the best with which I am ac- 
quainted. Like all the elementary works of Professor Ray, it is distinguished for its simplicity, clearness, and precision, 
and furnishes an excellent introduction to the larger and more difficult works of this beautiful science. 


(Signed) P. CARTER. 
February 24, 1849. 


Extract from a communication furnished for the “ School Friend’’, by an accomplished teacher in the ‘ Cinctnnati 
CentraL Hicu Scuoow”, in which Ray’s Algebra is used. 

“It is but a few months since this book was issued from the press, and although we are acquainted with a dozen other 
Algebras of similar pretensions, and no mean value, yet from the examination of no one of them have we risen with so 
much pleasure and satisfaction, as from the examination of this.” * * * “In graduating the plan of his work, the 
author has shown great care and ingenuity, and in ils executioa, has manifested a familiarity with the wants and difficul- 
ties of young students, and a tact in obviating them, which has rarely been equaled. The principles are briefly stated, 
then illustrated and impressed on the wind by a numerous and choice selection of examples. All portions of the work 
bear ample testimony to the truth of a remark in the preface, that every page was carefully elaborated by many years of 


toil in the school-room. The statement and illustrations of the principles indicate that the ignorance and misapprehen- 


sions of the pupil were met and fathomed by a keen and watchful eye in the teacher, and-the proper remedies applied, 
and that these remedies were tested by repeated trials through a long and systematic course of teaching, and finally 
recorded for the use of students yet to be.” 


From Mn. Green, of the English and Classical Academy, Madison. 

I have carefully examined Ray’s Algebra, Part First. The arrangement adopted in it of the fundamental principles 
of the science is, no doubt, the best one. The demonstrations accompanying the rules are lucid and accurate, and the 
examples copious enough to impress them indelibly upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the author's 
arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an algebra from the same author would be a valuable contribution to this 
department of science, and, in the judgment of the writer, this expectation will not be disappointed. 


October 16, 1848. 
From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Colton’s Academy. 


I have examined Ray’s Elementary Algebra, and the best recommendation I can give it, is the fact that I have 
adopted it in mv younger classes. (Signed) J. C. Zacuos. 
September 23, 1848. 


From B. C. Hosss, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding School, Richmond. 

I consider Ray’s Algebra, Part First, worthy of a place in every school. ‘lhe author has fallen upon an ingenious 
method of securing a mental preparation, before the more difficult exercises of the slate are required. The work is clear 
and comprehensive. and a selection of superior formule has been made for the solution of difficult problems, Could an 
objection be made to the work, it would be, that the subject is too much — The cheapness of the work brings 
it within the means of every one. (Signed) Hopes. 


Ninth Month, 20, 1848. 
From Mr. 8. Finpiey, Principal of Chillicothe Academy. 


After a careful examination of Ray’s Algebra, Part First, | cheerfully recommend it as one of the best treatises in 
that department of science now extant. In its enunciation of rules it is concise and clear; in its demonstrations it is 
simple and philosophical; and its examples are numerous and varied: so that, in every respect, it excels as a theoretical 
and practical text-book for beginners, and as such is now in use in the Chillicothe Academy. 

(Signed) SAm’L FINDLEY. 

February 26, 1849. 

From Mr. Hooker, Teacher at Mount Carmel, Ohio. 

Professor Ray—Respected sir: [ have, for some time past, been examining your elementary work on Algebra; and can 
truly say, that, as a primary work, it is better suited (according to my opinion) for general use in schools, than any similar 
work with which I am acquainted. The transition from arithmetic to our primary works on algebra, is, generally, too 
great; and unless scholars have a * natural tact” for mathematics, their knowledge of numbers generally stops with 
arithmetic, as few have the courage to undertake to master a theoretical treatise on algebra. * * * Iam giad to see 
you have made the change from arithmetic so gradual, and, at the same time so interesting. I have no doubt but your 
work will take precedence of all elementary treatises now in use in the Western States. ° * ° 


(Signed) J. J. Hooker. 
February 28, 1849. 


CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The following is the Report of the Committee on Text Books to the Board of Directors, [May 1, 1849.] 


“ That they have examined Ray's Algebra, Part First, and find it to be the cheapest and the best elementary work on 
the science of Algebra that they have used, or that has come under their inspection. It is of a higher ordes than most 
elementary works, and at the same time, it is very simple, commencing with seventeen pages of intellectual exercises, 
which serve as a connecting link between Arithmetic and Algebra. The whole work appears to be what the author says 
it is—* The result of much reflection, and the experience of many years in the school-room.’ The committee, therefore, 
recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That Ray’s Algebra, Part First, be adopted as a Text Book in the Common Schools of Cincinnati. 

Wa. PHicuips, JR., iC. DAVENPoRT, 
S. MoLLirer, A. L. BusHNELL, 
Committee on Text Books.’ 
RAY’'S ALGEBRA, PART FIRST, is for sale by booksellers generally. 
Teachers of Algebra will be furnished, gratuitously, with copies for examination, on application to the publishers. 
Ww H & 
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Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Series, 


ABSTRACT OF THE 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


KEPT AT 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, 
Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W 
150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio. 


June, 1849. 
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| ExrLanation.—The Ist column contains the day of 
| the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
| thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
| with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 

greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
| mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
| from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
| barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
| temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotescalm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
| breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
| In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
| tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
| clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 


SUMMARY— 

Least hight of Thermometer, 57 deg. 
Greatest hight of do 92 
Monthly range of do 35 


Least daily variation of do 9 


Greatest daily variation of do 30 
Mean temperature of month, 73.9 

do do at sunrise, 66.7 

do do at2P.M. 84.6 
Coldest day, Jnue 9. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 67.3 
Warmest day, June 22. 
Mean temp. of war.vest day, 79.8 
Minimum bight of Barometer, 29.11 inches 
Maximum do do 29.505 do 
Range of do 494 do 
Mean hight of 29.241 do 


No. of days of rain , 17. 
Perpendicular depth of rain, 4.90 in. 


WEATHER.—Clear and fair, eleven days; variable 18 
days—cloudy, 1 day. 


Winp.—N. 2 days: N. E. 1 ous E. 14 days; S. 54 days; 
S. W. 12days; W.5 days; N. W. 3 days. 


Memoranpa.—lIst, rae! shower; 3d to 6th, warm, 
fair and variable; 6th to 10th, wet, variable and show- 
ery; 10th to 14th,a light sprinkle of rain each day; 14th, 
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thunderstorm at midnight; 15th to 19th, pleasant and 
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fair; 19th to 24th, dry, sultry and variable; 24to 25th, 
variable and showery; 27th to30th, warm and wet. 


OssErvaTions.—This month has been remarkable for 
its high mean temperature, and for the great number of 
days on which there was more or less rain. On several 
days, however, the amount of rain was too small to be 
appreciated in the gauge. From the 24th to the close of 
the month, the average mean temperature was about 
753g degrees, while the atmosphere was almost con- 
stantly saturated with moisture. It can scarcely be 
doubted that this condition of the atmosphere extended 
the influence and increased the fatality of the epidemic. 








CROZET’S ARITHMETIC, 


AN ARITHMETIC for Colleges and Schools, by Clau- 
dius Crozet, Principal of the Richmond Academy, late 
State Engineer of Virginia, and formerly Professor of En- 
gineering at West Point. Price 37% cts. 
Published and for sale by A. MORRIS, 
Successor to Drinker & Morris. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Attention is requested to the following notice of the 
work, fiom the author of Peter Parley: 

CrozeT’s ARITHMETIC.—It is an excellent book, possess- 
ing the usual advantages of our school arithmetics, which 
teach the practice of the art, to which is here added its 
philosophy, very happily methodized and presented to the 
student. It is calculated, not merely to teach what is usu- 
ally laid down in a book of arithmetic, but to set the rea- 
soning faculties at work, and furni-h the mental machinery 
with a motive-power which will render it efficient in its ap- 
plication to other subjects. It is evidently the production 
of athorough scholar in mathematics, who, in the far ad- 
vances he has made, has not forgotten the difficulties of that 
“steep ascent” by which he climbed to knowledge. His 
sympathy for the papil, and his understanding of his capac- 
ity, enable him to teach with facility what would have been 
impossible to one destitute of these qualifications. 

S. G. GOODRICH. 


From the American Courier. 

The leading peculiarity of the book is the introduction 
of reasoning, to a greater extent than it has been customary 
in works on arithmetic. There is nothing empirical in the 
book. The whole logical process of the science of numbers 
is exhibited with conciseness and perspicuity, and is made 
the basis, in each case, of the practical rules which follow. 
The study of arithmetic, in the manner here taught, must 
be an excellent preparation for the study of algebra. The 
author has made, also, some valuable corrections inthe vul- 
gar nomenclature, and introduces some improvements in the 
common processes of arithmetic. In the matter of innova- 
tion, however, he has exercised a commendable degree of 
caution. os 

From the Southern Journal of Education. 

The four fundamental rules are more faithfully discussed 
than in any work we are acquainted with. The same is 
true in regard to decimal and vulgar fractions. We cordi- 
ally recommend the work to the consideration of teachers, 
and advise them to obtain a copy for their own examina- 
tion. They will be amply repaid for their trouble and ex- 
pense in the perusal of its pages, so much more attractive 
than those of common authorities, which usually consist of 
rules, printed in italics, followed by examples for practice 
in solid phalanx. 

Crozet’s Arithmetic meets my approbation, and I most 
respectfully recommend its use in our district free schools. 

LEROY G. EDWARDS, 
President of School Commissioners for Norfolk cy. 


BETHANY CoLLeGE, 23d Feb. 1849. 

I have examined an Arithmetic for Colleges and Schools, 
by Professor ©. Crozet. Those who wish to develop and 
train the reasoning powers, to impart a thorough knowledge 
of arithmetic, and to make the step from arithmetic to alge- 
bra as easy as possible, woul: do well to adopt this book. 

JAMES P. MASON, A. M., Prof. Math. 


RICHMOND ACADEMY, Dec. 7, 1848. 

Among the numerous publications upon arithmetic, Cro- 
zet’s Arithmetic for Colleges and Schools is, in many re- 
spects, unique in interest and value. It contains much that 
is new, both in matter and method, Its elucidations are 
profoundly, but clearly scientific; exhibiting, in a manner 
unsurpassed by any other with which we are on the 
various powers and relations of numbers, and admirably 
preparing the student to enter upon the higher branches of 
mathematics, or to seize upon the shortest methods of dis- 
patching the calculations of ordinary business. 


. BURKE, 
STEPHEN TAYLOR. 


ANDERSON SEMINARY, Nov. 10, 1848. 

After as thorough an examination as my time would 
allow, I think that Crozet’s Arithmetic is the best that has 
yet appeased. 

Its clear, brief, and satisfactory inductions,—its compre- 
hension, within a small space, of all that really belongs to 
arithmetic,—give this little book claims beyond any other 
that I am acouainted with, JOHN D. KEILEY 




















TO TEACHERS AND CONTROLLERS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., No. 14 North Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, have just published 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. 
On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geopraphical 
knowledge is greatly facilitated. 
Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, Ato, 
: BY R_ M. SMITH, 
Principal of Warrenton Academy. 
_ Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 
tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 


They have also lately published 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL; 

A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 
of North Amerwa—With Questions, Definitions, and Mar- 
ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use ot Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 

BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 
ALSO, THE 
MET \MORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 


Elucidated by an Analysisand Explanation of the Fables ; 
‘Together with English Notes, and illustroted by Pictorial 
Embellishments—with a Clavisgiving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


BY N. C BROOKS. A. M., 


the Greek and Latin languages, and Princi- 


Professor of 
pal of the Latin High School, Baltimore. 





THE NATIONAL PSALMIST, 


A New Collection of Church Music.\ 





By Lowell Mason and George J. Webb. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE attention of Choristers, Teachers, and all interested 
in Church Music, is respectfully invited to this, the latest 
work of these well known authors. It is the result of 
great labor and research, and is offered to Choirs, Congre- 
gations, Singing Schools and Musical Associations, as a 
work in every respect adapted to their wants. It em- 
braces— 

FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, 
heretofore more or less in cOmmon use throughout the 
country, and without which no collection of church music 
would be complete. 

SECON D—A wmuch greater amount, as well as variety, 
it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- 
ges by distinguished foreign and American composers, than 
any similar work published in the country. 

THIRD—Many of the admirable old tunes which were 
so popular and useful in the time of the Reformation, but 
which have of late been much neglected, and are found in 
none of the numerous collections of the present day. These 
tunes are now published, not merely because they are old, 
‘* but because they are good—the very best: acknowledged 
to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowl- 
edge ani taste.” 

Fou RTH—Alimost all the popular English Chants, and 
a rich variety of Anthems and Choruses, adapted both to 
choir practice, and to church service. 

The PREFACE, orintroduction to this work, contains with 
other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the 
comparative importance and nature of Congregational and 
choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two 
forms of Church Music. 

The INDEXES are very complete, comprising, beside the 
usual general and metrical indexes, au index of the first 
lines of words to tunes, anthems, &c. 

HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE BEMARKS,are also made on about one hundred tunes, 
which add much to their interest. 

The book also contains * DESCRIPTIVE TABLES,” in which 
a large portion of the tunes are classified, according to 
their style or character, with remarks upon the various 
classes of tunes. 

The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian 
system,now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers 
to be much superior to any other method of teaching music. 

Comprising as it does so great a variety of music, the 
National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing 
Schools and Musical Associations, as well as in choir prac- 
tice. At the same time, no music has been admitted which 
is not strictly devotional in character, and appropriate for 
use in public worship. The design has been to make a 
complete Manual of Psalmo y, which shall be a valuable 
aid in the advancement and improvement of church music. 
Teachers, Choristers, and others interested, are invited to 
examine this work. W. B. SMITH &CO., 





LARGE DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY AC- 
| CURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
| LANGUAGE, containing upwards of ONE HUNDRED 
| THOUSAND Worps, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 

iven—-the quantity, as well as.the accent, being marked. 

t embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific Terms, 

Phrases from Foreign Languages current in English Lite- 

| rature, etc. etc. It is FREE FROM ALL INNOVA- 

TIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Language 

as it is used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of Eng- 
land and America. 

This Dictionary is used and specially recommended by 
the Presidents and Professors a ae ly every College in 
the Northern States, and by other eminent scholars, among 
whom may be mentioned— 


Jared Sparks, L.L. D. Hon John McLean, L. L. D. 
Hon Levi Woodbury, LL D. Hon T. Frelinghuysen, L 
LD. Hon David L. Swain, LL D, Dr. Robley Dunglinson, 
Alonzo Potter, D D, L L D, Moses Stuart, D D, Edward 
Hitchcock, D D, LL D, Mark Hopkins, D D, Henry W. 
Longfellow, A M. Benjamin Hale, DD. Heiman Humphrey 
D Dy Eliphalet Nott, CC, LL C, William Russell the Elo- 
cutionist, B. H. Smart, English Lexicographer. 

| “I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best author- 
ity."—James Kent. 
_ “It willintroduce the name of its author to every library 
in our country, and place it by the side of the distinguished 
lexicographers who have preceded him.”—Judge McLean 

“TI have regularly consulted it and always with increasing 
satisfaction. For convenience, accuracy, and copiousness, 
I have found it decidedly superior to any work of the kind 
that I have used.”—Dr, E. Beecher. 


City of Boston, in School om 


| WORCESTER’S 
| 
| 
| 








March 28, 1848. 
“Ordered, That a copy of Worcester's large dictionary 
be furnished to each departaient of the schools, to be kept 
as a book of reference.” Attest, S. F. McCLEARY, Sec’y. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON. 


1468 pp.—Price $3, 75. 
| ‘THIS Lexicon having been rewritten and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly fifly per 
| cent. to its contents as originally published, is now one of 
| the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the Greek 
| Language ; and is pronounced by competent teachers and 
| professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools 
in the United States t appny other Greek Lexicon. Among 
its excellencies are the following : 
1 Clear and methodical arrangement. 
2 Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, etc. 
3 Exact and pertinent definitions ; the law terms of the 
Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent and Black- 
stone. 


4 The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of anom- 
alous nouns, verbs, etc. 


5 Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particu- 

| lar class of Greek authors. 

6 Beauty of mechanical execution, and cheapness. 

“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.”— 
Prof. Felton, Cambridge. 

“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”—Prof Rob- 
inson, New York. 

“Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet seen.” 
—Literary World, 

“An honored legacy of one of the first of American 
Scholars.”—Prof. Taylor, Andover. 

“The best Greek Lexicon in the English Language.”— 
North American Review, 

LEVERETT’S LATIN —ENGLISH and ENGLISH 

| LATIN LEXICON, Compiled chiefly from the great 
Lexicon of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the German 
works of Scheller and Luenemann, extensively used in all 
leading Colleges and Academies. 

GARDNER'S LATIN DICTIONARY ; particularly 
adapted to the classics usually studied preparatory to 
a College course. 

GROVE’S GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
The only Dictionary published in this country with an 
English and Greek part. : 

NEUMAN AND BARRETTI’S Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Dictionary. 

GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in two parts, 
preceded by an Italian Grammar. 

LEVERETT’S JUVENAL, Illustrated by copious notes. 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, Water street, 
Boston, and for sale by H. W. DERBY & © O..Cincinnati, 











58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
te 








and the booksellers generally. 
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HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


216 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Publish some of the best and most salable School Books 
now in use in the United States, among which are— 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, and Class Book 
of Astronomy, | vol. 18mo., accompanied by a Celestial 
Atlas. Imperial 4to. By KE. H. Burritt, A. M, with 
an Introduction by Tuomas Dick; LL. D. 


MITCHELL’S BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HEAVENS.—Being Burritt’s Geography of the Heav- 
ens, revised and improved by Prof. O. M. Mitchell, Di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Observatory, accompanied by a 
new Atlas, medium quarto, comprising 27 Star Charts; 
showing the relative magnitudes, distances, and positions 
of all the stars, down to the 6th magnitude, inclusive ; 
also, the principal Nebulae, Nebulous Stars, Double and 
Multiple Stars; together with the telescopic appearance 
of some of the most remarkable objects in the Heavens. 

THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, [Illustrated by sixty 
colored stylographic maps, and 220 beautiful engravings, 
accompanied by a Globe Map, on a new plan. 1 volume 
mediuin 4to. 


PETER PARLEY’S NEW GEOGRAPHY 
GINNERS. 
GOODRICH'S 


FOR BE- 
(Colored Maps and Stiff Covers.) 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE U. 8. 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
« PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
“ PICTORI .L HISTORY OF GREECE, 
“ PICLORLAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
Just published. 


This series of School Histories is acknow'edged to be 
the best 10 use; and they have been extensively introduced 
into the Schools of our country. 


MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY. New Edition. 


New Edition, enlarged. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


do. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. New Edition. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

do. BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. An Inatro- 
duction to Mrs. Lincoln's Botany, for the 
use of Common Schools. 1 vol. 18mo. 

do. CHEMISTRY FOR ee ym designed 
for Common Schools. 1 vol. 18mo 

do. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. Same size. 

do, GEOLOGY. 


KAMES’S ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. By AnRAHAM 
Mitis, A. M. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. University Epirion, in 
1 vol. royal duodecimo. 


WEBSTER'S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DIC- 


TIONARY. 1 vol, 12mo. New edition 
revised. 

“ PRIMARY SCHOOL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY, New Edition revised. 
16mo. square, 

“ DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition, 32mo. 
emb'd plain. 

“ DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition 32mo. 
emb’d gilt. 


The above Dictionaries are more generally used than any 
other kind, and as they are now from new stereotype plates, 
conforming to Dr. Webster's standard work, by rofessor 
Goodrich, the Publishers anticipate a large increase of 
sales. 


PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, 1 vol. 18mo. 

This buvk is more simple and easy for beginners than any 
heretofore published in the New Method, and is designed 
to precede Mr. Pinney’s large work. 


PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, with a Key. 

THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER; or a new 
method of learning to read, write, and speak the French. 
By NorMAN PiNNEY, A. M. 1 vol. 12mo. 


KEY TO THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Epwarp Hazen, author of the 
Spelier and Definer, 


ASTRONOMICAL MAPS. By H. Marrtison, 16 Nos 


cloth backs and rollers, with case and book. 





ASTRONOMICAL MAPS on heavy paper and rollers, 


CADY & BURGESS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
60 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


SCHOOL BOOKS. | 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 
troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 
with one hundred-and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith's 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


This work is adapted to the rom est learners. Older 
pupils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 


tor the more commogn purposes of life. 


The advantage 
claimed for this Wor 


4 k consist in large, elegant, and open 
lype,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—-in numerous 


instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of 
children. 


SMITH'S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 
RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 
treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert 
Teachers in various places. The excellence of this book 
consists in its beautiful steel Maps, aud concise and com- 


prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement of 
matter. 


SMITH'’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS —This work 
so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY.— This popu- 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation wt It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 
youth, by bringing before panel as condensed and simple 
a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
ofthe History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 
lead the pupil understandingly, step by step, to higher 
efforts. This isa new and original ae and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, ( for Teachers only ) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher. This book, 
so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- 
tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 
"agentes step by step, as the child's understanding leads 
nim on. 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY, containing Rules and 
Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M. 


AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
N.C. Claggett. 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- 
quested to examine the above works. 


The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 
Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 
CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., N. York. 


C. & B. also publish La Fever’s Modern Builder’s 








Guide, large quarto, sheep 
@ 


plain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and | 














FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


WORKS OF THOMAS DICK, LL. D. 
ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 





THE works of Thomas Dick, LL. D., illustrated by wood 
cuts representing more that 500 different objects, and em- 
bellished by a portrait of the author, from a fine engraving 
on steel ; 10 vols. 12mo, muslin extra, or sheep binding. 

The works embraced in this edition are as follows :— 


Vol. 1.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF A FUTURE STATE. 


Vol 2—THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER; or, The 
Connection of Science and Philosophy with Religion.— 
from the eighth Londov edition; revised, corrected and 
greatly enlarged. 


Vol. 3.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION;; or, An 
Illustration of the Moral Laws of the Universe. 


Vo!l.4—ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY 
BY THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE; or, An 
lilustration of the advantages which would result from a 
more general dissemination of rational and scientific infor- 
mation among all ranks. 


Vol. 5.—ON THE MENTAL ILLUMINATION AND 
MORAL IMPROVEMENT OF MANKIND; or An In- 
quiry into the means by which a general diilusion of know- 
ledge and moral priuciple may be promoted. 


Vol. 6.—AN ESSAY ON THE SIN AND THE EVILS 
OF COVETOUSNESS, and the happy effects which 
would flow from a spirit of christian beneficence. Ilustra- 
ted by a variety of facts, selected from sacred and civil 
history, and other documents. 


Vol. 7—CELESTIAL SCENERY; or, The Wonders 
of the Planetary System Displayed, Illustrating the Perfec- 
tions of Deity and a Plurality of Worlds. 


Vol. 8.—THE SIDEREAL HEAVENS, and other ob- 
jects connected with Astronomy, as Illustrative of the 
Character of the Deity and of an infinity of Worlds. 


Vol.9.-THE PRACTICAL ASTRONOMER, com- 
prising Illustrations of Light and Colors; practical de- 
scriptions of ail kinds of telescopes; the use of the Equa- 
torial, Transit, Circular, and’ other Astronomical instru- 
ments; a particular account of the Earl of Rosse’s Large 
Telescopes, and other topics connected with Astronomy. 


Vol. 10.—ON THE SOLAR SYSTEM; AND ON 
THE ATMOSPHERE AND ATMOSPHERICAL PHE- 
NOMENA. 

The above volumes, containing about 3700 duodecimo 
pages of reading matter with the same illustrations as above 
named, and the 10 vols. bound in 5 vols., half muslin bind- 
ing, are offered for sale at the very reduced price of 

$3 25 PER COPY. 
aud in 4 vols. sheep binding, at $3 75 percopy. 

The vast fund of useful knowledge contained in the wn- 
tings of Dr. Dick, together with the high-toned morality 
and religious feeling pervading them all, justly entitle them 
toa place in every School Library. For which purpose, 
THE CONVENIENT SIZ OF THE VOLUMES, 
AND THE LEGIBLE CHARACTER OF THE TYPE 
OF THIS EDITION, render it peculiarly well fitted. 

Published and for sale by 

E. C, & J. BIDDLE, Philadelphia. 
BRADLEY & ANTHONY, H. W. DERBY & CO., and 
J. F. DESILVER, Cincinnati. 
CUSHING & BRO, Baltimore. 
C. M. SAXTON, New York. 
PHILLIPS & SAMPSON, Boston. 





Also recently published and for sale as above 

A ——’? OF ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS BOOKS, 
consisting o 

1, LYND’S FIRST BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. 

2. LYND’S CLASS BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. 

3. OSWALD’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
WITH KEY BY PROF. LYND. 

This series of Etymological Class Books has been adop- 
ted, in whole or in part, for use in the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Salem Lynn, 

Boston, Troy, Cambridge, Springfield, 

N. York (Ward) Utica, Charlesto’n Fall River, 
Brooklyn Hartford, Portsmouth Poughkeepsie, &c 
M’MURTRIE’S SCIENTIFIC LEXICON. A Diction- 
ary of Terms used in the various branches of the Natural 
Sciences. 

CLEVELAND’S COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE, adopted as a text book in the Normal and 


Grammar Schools of Philadelphia, the Public High Schools 
{ 


of Hartford and Providence, the Brooklyn Female Acade- 
my, Wesleyan Collegiate Institute, Cincinnati, and in nu- 





merous other first class educational institutions, both public 
and private, throughout the Union. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 

the Western States. 

RUSCHEN BERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGI\ NERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, comprising— 

1, ELEMENTS Or ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 

with 45 illustrations. 
do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 
do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 
HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 

CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 

ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

BOTANY, 164 do 

q do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 

“The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
couatry.” 

“ YALE CoLLeGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 

“T think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe yuide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. ‘The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. Bb. SILLIMAN. 

WoopwARD ColLEGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
gotup, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
] know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger's. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. ‘The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 


~ GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
KEY TO do do 
HISTGCRY OF ROME, bound; 
QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
KEY TO do do 
HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
KEY TO do do 
HISTOXY OF GREECE, bound; 
QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
° 
bound; 


Ki:Y TO do 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st'd 
All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 





The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
robation than Mr. Grimshaw's History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is —__ preserved; and the 
author’s reflections are peqnently such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful wind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has beén said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 

as P. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale b 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

P.S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 

Co's” Improved Edition. 








ASTRONOMY! 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE FIFTH EDITION OF MATTISON’S 
ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY, 


For Academies and Schools, illustrated by numerous orig- 
inal Engravings, and adapted to use either with or without 
the author’s Large Maps. Large 18mo. 240 pages with 
Questions and a Glossary. One of the most comprehen- 
sive and splendidly illustrated volumes upon Astronomy 
that has ever been published in the United States. Price 
50 cents. 


Mescommmendatvionms. 


RuTGER’s FEMALE INsriTuTE, N. York, Jan. 7, 1849 
The undersigned take pleasure in saying that the ELE- 
MENTARY ASTRONOMY, by H. Mattison, has now been in 
use in this Institution, over two years; and is esteemed 
as decidedly the most valuable work of its class we have 
ever used. 
ISAAC FERRIS, Pres. of Board of Trustees 
of Rutger’s Female Institute. 
CHAS, E. WEST, Principal. 
JANE R. BULKLEY, Teacher Ist Dep't. 


The undersigned, Teachers of New York City, have 
given the most substantial proof of their high appreciation 
of this work, by introducing it into the respective schools 
under their supervision. 
SENECA DURAND, Principal Ward School, No. 
DANIEL HAYNES, - “ “ ~ 2 
SAMUEL F JOHN, 
WM. C. KIBBE, 
JOHN J. DOAN, 20, 
J. PATTERSON, “ Pub. oe 4. 
JAS. L. M, ELLIGOTT, Mechanics Society School. 

S. CHASE, Principal Wesleyan Institute, Newark, N.J. 
tp TEAcHERs are particularly requested to examine 
his work, before they introduce any other into their 
Schools. 
Published and for sale by 


H. W DERBY & CO, Cincinnati. 
HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York. 
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LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


T 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lower Ma- 
son and Georce J. Wess. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has eve: before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Lower Mason & GrorcE 
J. Wess. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
* a collection of perfect gems.’’ It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 

W. B. SMITH & CO. 











SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


, The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
School Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 

a i LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 


.M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 
es COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 
ary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 
These books have obtained a sterling reputation through 
out the country. They are recommended by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 
President KE. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 
Rev. P W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 
Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 
Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 
Rey. FH. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Lustitute; 
Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Peunsylvania University ; 
Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 
Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 
Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 
Professor W. H. McGufley ; 
And a great number of ewinent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

COOPER'S VIRGIL, with Inelish Notes. Mytholo 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &e. 

OLNEY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
Siates, has recently been revised. 

It is deemed superiluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM O NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
d ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

This series of books is in so general use that the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 








WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying: By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical | 
and Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
pra tical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
system of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. 

ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Protessor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford- Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But it is 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 


that purpose. Just published ¥ 
PRATT, WOODFORD &CO., 
159 Pearl St., New York. 








THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 











TO BOOKSELLERS AND COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


SUPPALIES FOB CBA Faaa CBADA 
W. B. SMITH & CO, 





PUBLISHERS PUBLISHERS 
or OF THE 
SCHOOL BOOKS, — ECLECTIC 


a | tN on ae ft L Educational Series, 





DEALERS _ 
- MANUFACTURERS 
STAT IONE RY, ti oF 
NO. 58, ACCOUNT BOOKS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





Would respectfully inform Western and Southern Booksellers and Country Merchants, that they will be prepared for the Fall Trade with a very heavy 
stock and complete assortment of School Books, Blank Books, and Stationery generally. Having the best facilities (as many of our articles are man- 
ufactured by ourselves), we are confident we can make it for the interest of dealers to obtain supplies in our line, of us, in preference to obtaining them 
in the Eastern cities. 

Booxse.xers will find it much for their advantage to obtain our publications directly from us. They are also informed that we are now selling 
Eastern School Books at lower prices than ever, being determined not to be undersold. Having now succeeded in perfecting our arrangements for the 


manufacture of Buank Books, and Memoranpu and Pass Boos, of all descriptions, we are prepared to furnish these articles as low as they can be 
obtained elsewhere. 


Our stock of Stationery is more complete than ever before, and we are enabled to furnish generally at lower prices. We are agents for the 


manufacturers of various leading articles in this line, and think dealers will find it more for their advantage to purchase of us than to obtain supplies 
from the East. 


All orders will be promptly attended to, and filled at as low prices as though the purchaser were present. Terms, Cash. 
W. B. SMITH & CO, 


Scuoot Book PusiisHers AND STATIONERS, 


Morgan & Overend, Printers. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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